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Nikita Khrushchev. The following is his reply: 


more saddening than revolting. 


unlimited power. 


Djugashvili’s toiling soul. 
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“You asked me to rush an article on how and why anti- 
totalitarian exiles have been re-exiled to Corsica by the 
French police, aided by the NKVD men, who have been very 
helpful in establishing the lists of unwilling tourists. The 
measure was neither brutally executed nor cruel in itself; 
it was only humiliating for all anti-totalitarians in France— 


“T shall not write the article for the simple reason that 
there is almost nothing to say which would not be stale. 

“Once you have decided to coexist with Nikita Khrushchev 
on his terms, you (I mean the government which invites 
him) must ask the security specialists to take every con- 
ceivable step to guarantee the lives of the guest and his 
cavalcade. And in so doing, you give the police virtually 


Tue New Leaper asked Manés Sperber, the noted novelist 
and journalist, to write an article on the French deportation 
of anti-Communists during the recent visit by Soviet Premier 


“The principle is: If you think there may be one suspect 
among 1,000 individuals, the quickest way to get rid of him 
is to ‘concentrate’ him and all those like him in a prison, 
in a camp, on some island; hence, the term ‘concentration 
camp.’ This principle is based on Stalin’s revolutionary 
theory and his different ‘swords of the revolution,’ spe- 
cifically Yezhov’s. The mass killing of those ‘concentrated’ 
was not really necessary: It was done only to comfort 


“Don’t forget for a single moment: France is absolute); 
not a totalitarian country! The temporary deportation o{ 
men like Paul Barton or Branko Lazitch is not characteristic 
of the present French regime. It only shows what happens 
when a free and liberal country, to please a foreign dictator. 
accepts the methods its guest’s own police consider normal, 

“You have colleagues who specialize in foreign politics 
and are competent to define coexistence and weigh the 
prospects for the many summit conferences to come. | am 
certainly not one of those experts. Call me an innocent ora 
bon-vivant, I must admit that I find the constant menace of 
apocalyptic catastrophe, under which we have lived for s 
many years, more than anything else an _ utterly boring 
nuisance. 

“I myself am more interested in studying a continuous) 
growing phenomenon: the gigantic Operation STvtt(ifica 
tion). The Western world lives in a prosperity unlike any- 
thing it has previously experienced. What it now needs— 
every day—is a stultifying spectacle. 

“Our contemporaries require the indifferent: pompous 
visitors, childbirths to queens and movie stars, princesses 
betrothals and Persian marriages. Give them catastrophes 
like Fréjus and Agadir; give them sputniks and luniks; fil 
them with sensations, menaces and promises which are nol 
of the slightest real importance to them. 

“Of course they hate those whose suffering reminds them 
of responsibilities shirked. . . . 
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Revolt 





After 12 years of ‘separateness’ policy, anger 


of South Africans is finally spilling over 


Against Apartheid 


JOHANNESBURG 

HE DECLARATION of a state of 
Biicgency in South Africa has 
placed the country virtually on a war 
footing. The Nationalist Government 
has mobilized the police, the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, the Citizen 
Force (territorials) and the Rifle 
Commandos (home guards). This 
total mobilization gives the Govern- 
ment a potential force of 160,000 
whites to suppress any further up- 
risings that may occur among 
the 10,000,000 Africans. But the 
Africans are still resisting the poli- 
cies and the forces of the regime. 
The state of emergency proclama- 
tion drastically ordinary 
civil rights and suspends some judi- 


restricts 


cial processes. Persons can be de- 
tained and held without trial for 30 
days; newspapers may not disclose 
the identities of any detained persons 
or publish any statement likely to 
cause “panic, alarm or fear” or 
“weaken the confidence of the public 
in the successful termination of the 
slate of emergency.” Organizations 
can be summarily banned, news- 
papers seized or suppressed and 
heavy penalties imposed. 

About 1,000 South Africans of all 
races have already been detained and 
are being held without trial. They are 
mostly leaders of various political 
organizations. An entire issue of the 
left-wing newspaper, New Age, has 

n seized. In addition, “nearly 
1700 Africans are in jail for anti- 








STANLEY Uys is a political analyst 
Jor the Johannesburg Sunday Times. 
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By Stanley Uys 


Pass Law offences. They surrendered 
themselves voluntarily to the police 
in different parts of the country, 
until the police announced suspen- 
sion of the Pass Laws. This has 
temporarily halted the fill-the-jails 
campaign, but the Pass Laws have 
now been reimposed. 

There have been major racial 
clashes in Capetown, Johannes- 
burg, Durban, Vereeniging-Vander- 
bijl Park and Worcester. There have 
been smaller clashes at a dozen other 
centers, mostly in the rural areas. 
Africans are not allowed to own fire- 
arms, and although some of them 
are in possession of stolen pistols, 
the “weapons” they have used have 
been stones, sticks and knives. 

Approximately $28 million worth 
of damage has been caused by 
African rioters. They have set fire 
to schools, churches, administrative 
buildings, ete.—anything that sym- 
bolizes white authority. In a month 
of sporadic clashes, at least 100 
Africans have been shot dead by 
police and nearly 200 wounded. No 
whites have been killed. A number 
of Africans have also been assaulted 
and killed by their own people, a 
group of Africans known as 
“spoilers,” who use force to persuade 
other Africans to strike. 

In Capetown, particularly, the 
business life of the city has been 
severely affected by the mass ab- 
senteeism. Cargoes piled up at the 
docks and ships had to be diverted 
to Port Elizabeth. Many factories 
stood completely idle. There were 
no deliveries of milk, bread or news- 


papers. White garage proprietors had 
to man their own gasoline pumps. 
The two African townships of 
Langa and Nyanga, which supply 
Capetown with most of its African 
labor, engaged in a_ stay-at-home 
strike for several weeks after the 
Sharpeville massacre of March 21. 
After the stay-at-home strike had 
been in progress for a week, the 
police swooped on Langa in force 
one morning and chased the resi- 
dents out to work. At the bachelor 
barracks, the police stood on the 
roof and fired shots to frighten the 
occupants. Many Africans were hurt 
as they rushed down the steps. 
Once the Africans were out in the 
street, they formed a procession and 
marched on the city five miles away. 
Unchecked, they swept on to the 
main road leading toward Parlia- 
ment. Troops were rushed to the de- 
fense of Parliament, and for the first 
time in the Union’s history armored 
cars protected the entrances to the 
massive Parliamentary buildings. 
while steel-helmeted troops, armed 
with Bren and Sten guns, lined up 
behind the high iron railings. 
The 10,000-strong procession halt- 
ed, however, a quarter of a mile 
from Parliament, and a deputation of 
eight African leaders strode down 
the road, declaring they wanted to 
see Minister of Justice F. C. Erasmus. 
The deputation was led by Philip 
Kgosane, a 21-year-old student, wear- 
ing blue shorts. A detective diverted 
the deputation to the police station, 
where a crowd of 20,000 Africans 
soon assembled. The police were 





totally unable to control the crowd, 
and they appealed to Kgosane, who 
used a police megaphone to keep 
them calm. After receiving a promise 
from a police colonel that he would 
be granted an interview with Eras- 
mus, Kgosane led his 20,000 follow- 
ers peacefully out of Capetown. 
That afternoon Kgosane came into 
Capetown for the promised inter- 
view with Erasmus. He was immedi- 
ately arrested and locked up in the 
police cells with the other members 
of the deputation, and has since been 
reported to be exiled to an island 
off Capetown. This “act of treach- 
ery,” as Africans have termed it, has 
greatly angered the 
Langa and Nyanga. 
They have also been angered by 


residents of 


the shooting of an African baby. 
The baby was being taken out of 
Nyanga by its mother when the 
military cordon turned them back. 
As the car in which they were travel- 
ing reversed and then swung round, 
it crossed the cordon line. A young 
immediately fired a_ shot, 
which shattered a window of the car, 
wounded the mother in the shoulder 
and blew the baby’s brains out. 
The angry residents of Langa and 
Nyanga, at a point where many felt 
they had nothing more to lose, then 
entered the third week of their stay- 
at-home strike. But the pinch of hun- 
ger began to be felt and arrests 
eliminated many of the strike leaders, 
so that two weeks ago most of the 


sailor 


Africans were forced by economic 
necessity to return to work. 

Both Langa and Nyanga are firmly 
under the control of the Pan-African- 
ist Congress, a year-old organization 
of militant young African national- 
ists. The Africanists believe that if 
the leaders are prepared to make 
sacrifices, the people will follow — 
and they have acted accordingly. 
Their national president, Richard 
Mangaliso (“Wonderful”) Sobukwe, 
formerly a lecturer at the University 
of the Witwatersrand (Johannes- 
burg), is in jail on a charge of in- 
citement. 

The Pan-Africanist Congress is an 


offshoot of the older, more seasoned 
African National Congress. The Afri- 
can National Congress, under the 
leadership of ex-Chief Albert Luthuli, 
has consistently preached non-vio- 
lence, but its slow “painless revolu- 
tion” program was rigidly curbed by 
repressive Government legislation. 
The “young Turks” became impa- 
tient. 

On March 21, the Pan-Africanist 
Congress launched a national anti- 
Pass Law campaign. The plan was for 
groups of Africans to go to police 
stations, surrender their passes and 
demand to be arrested. In Johannes- 
burg, where Sobukwe and about 50 
others surrendered themselves, the 
campaign flopped. The African Na- 
tional Congress was too strong there. 
and also too strong in Durban and 
Port Elizabeth, the other main indus- 
trial centers. But the campaign suc- 
ceeded spectacularly in Vereeniging- 
Vanderbijl Park (35 miles from 
Johannesburg) and in Capetown. In 
both these centers, the African Na- 
tional Congress had only a weak or- 
ganization. 

At Sharpeville, five miles from 
Vereeniging, a crowd of 20,000 Afri- 
cans gathered around the police sta- 
tion. The police said shots were fired 
from the crowd, which threatened to 
overwhelm the police station. Other 
eye-witnesses said that the police sud- 
denly fired, without an order having 
been given. The result was the 
Sharpeville massacre. A blast of Sten- 
gun and rifle fire cleared a vast, fan- 
shaped gap in the crowd and it fled 
in terror. Even the police, according 
to reports, were aghast. 

The scene was like a battlefield. At 
least 60 Africans lay dead and 150 
wounded. Then reports trickled out 
that the police had used special 
bullets which left gaping wounds in 
the victims, even powdering the bone. 
One report said that 45 caliber cop- 
per-nosed bullets were used, and that 
as the bullets were extracted from 
the victims at hospitals, they were 
seized by the police. The mystery of 
the appalling wounds has still not 
been solved. 





At Langa, the same a'ternoon, g 
crowd of more than 7,0(\() Africans 
clashed with the police. E) e-witnesses 
said that the crowd was peaceful, 
There were women and children as 
well, and many were squatting on the 
ground, The police gave the vast 
crowd three to five minutes to dis. 
perse and then began hitting them 
and shooting. About four Africans 
were killed and 30 injured. 

Since that fateful Monday, there 
has been sporadic unrest in various 
parts of the country. After 12 years 
of apartheid rule, the anger of the 
African people is finally spilling over. 
Unless major concessions are made, 
unrest will become chronic. The im. 
mediate demand is for the abolition 
of the Pass Laws. 

“The Pass Laws drive us mad,” 
declare the Africans. Their leaders 
describe these Laws as the principal 
source of race friction in South 
Africa. Prime Minister Hendrik F. 
Verwoerd’s Nationalist Government 
refuses, however, to make a single 
conciliatory gesture. It stated that the 
suspension of the Pass Laws is only 
temporary—that it was done under 
duress and not because of a change 
of heart. They are now enforced 
again, and those who have burned 
their passes will be issued duplicates. 

Nor are their any indications a 
this stage of a change of Government, 
despite the attempted assassination of 
the Prime Minister. Verwoerd’s gov- 
ernment itself represents a nationalist 
movement — Nationalist Afrikaners. 
There is not a single English-speak 
ing person among the 180 Nationalis! 
parliamentarians. Any change o 
Government would involve sharing 
political power with the English 
speaking section, which comprise: 
nearly 40 per cent of the white popt 
lation. Nationalist parliamentariat: 
are not prepared to make this col 
cession—at least not yet. The ful 
resources of the state will therefore 
be mobilized—and used—before the 
Nationalist Government agrees to al! 
modification of its apartheid polity: 
or to the acceptance of any English- 
speaking elements in its ranks. 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 


AFRO-ASIA OPPOSES 
CHINESE IMPERIALISM 


Delhi meeting mobilizes opinion against Tibetan aggression 


New DELHI 
rro-AsIA HAS left the Peoples’ 
Republic of China in no doubt 

as to what the two continents think 
of its actions in Tibet. At an un- 
official convention assembled here last 
month, representatives of 19 free na- 
tions from Japan to the Belgian 
Congo, from the Philippines to Iran, 
told the world—and incidentally their 
more reticent individual governments 
as well—that Communist China had 
committed an act of naked aggres- 
sion and genocide in Tibet. (Coun- 
tries represented included: Japan, 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Thailand, 
South Vietnam, Malaya, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Nepal, Iran, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, Kenya, the 
Congo and the Indian protectorate of 
Bhutan. ) 

Indian delegates told Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru that he had 
handed over a small, friendly and 
helpless neighbor to a large, aggres- 
sive marauder on a silver platter. 
They put the blame for the Chinese 
military expedition against Lhasa 
squarely on a secret note allegedly 
sent by New Delhi to Peking in 1950, 
in which Nehru unilaterally __re- 
nounced India’s traditional positions 
in Tibet without even previously in- 
forming the Dalai Lama and his ad- 
ministration. The existence of this 
note has not yet been denied officially, 
although there is no readily available 
tecord of it in the Indian archives. 

The representatives also warned 
India and the world that Tibet was 
but an incident in a calculated “push” 
toward the Indian border, with the 
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next foreseeable stage a deliberate 
attempt to carry Communism over 
the border into India. The warning, 
backed by evidence presented by In- 
dian jurists who have been studying 
the Tibet question for over a year, 
and by Tibetan Khampa rebels who 
were able to give a first-hand account 
of continuing resistance, could not 
have been better timed. For it came 
just before Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai’s visit to India last week. 

The Chinese, blowing hot and cold, 
appear to have the Indian Govern- 
ment deeply puzzled, despite the fact 
that Peking’s latest note to India 
shows absolutely no change of at- 
titude, Fortunately for the Govern- 
ment, Indian public opinion, now 
further reinforced by the findings of 
the convention, has no doubts about 
Chinese intentions—Chou’s cool re- 
ception in New Delhi made it very 
apparent that he is a most unwel- 
come guest, from whom nothing can 
be expected but more trouble. 

The convention was primarily the 
result of the work done by veteran 
Indian Socialist leader Jayaprakash 
Narayan, who consistently has held 
thai no act of aggression should be 
passively accepted anywhere, and 
that Indian and world opinion should 
be further mobilized on the behalf 
of Tibet. The convention was held 
in New Delhi, but without Nehru’s 
approval. It sought to prove that 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, as ac- 
cepted by India and Great Britain, 
has little or no validity and that in 
fact the Chinese did not exercise it 


between 1885 and 1950, when India 


voluntarily withdrew its military mis- 
sion from Lhasa and its trading posts 
from other Tibetan centers, 

In concrete terms, the convention 
succeeded in setting up a permanent 
council to pursue its objectives—ex- 
posure of colonialism and aggression 
in Asia and Africa—with two rep- 
resentatives of each participating 
country serving on it. The council 
will have its headquarters in New 
Delhi, with Narayan as its first 
chairman, 

While there appeared to be com- 
plete unanimity on Tibet, the con- 
vention was by no means united on 
various colonial issues in Africa and 
Asia. The Kenyan delegates staged 
a walk-out because “the convention 
showed signs down 
resolutions affecting our continent.” 
Similarly, prolonged wrangling and 
much heated discussion preceded a 
resolution condemning the continued 
denial of freedom to the Algerian 
people. The original resolution had 
specified France by name as a wager 
of war in Algeria, but this was sub- 
sequently omitted, to the resentment 
of some African delegates. 

The representative of South Viet- 
nam wanted the unification of his 
country to be embodied in a resolu- 
tion, while the Pakistani delegates 
drew pointed attention to the de- 
privation of the right of self-deter- 
mination in Kashmir. On all these 
questions there was a degree of dis- 
cord, but, as Narayan pointed out, 
what was striking was the very large 
measure of accord among non-of- 
ficial, and therefore completely un- 
fettered, representatives of so many 
different countries in so many dif- 
ferent phases of political and eco- 


of watering 


nomic development. 

While public opinion here has re- 
joiced in the conference’s demonstra- 
tion of solidarity, the Indian Gov- 
ernment, if anything, appears to be 
embarrassed by it. For Peking is al- 
ways prepared to disbelieve New 
Delhi’s plea that it cannot control 
or restrict freedom of expression and 
association in India. Nehru’s gov- 
ernment made the original mistake 








of not explaining to the Chinese that 
democracy in a democracy means 
something quite different from de- 
mocracy in a totalitarian state. My 
recent conversations with Chinese 
newspapermen convince me _ that 
China genuinely does not understand 
the difference and 
Nehru’s incapacities in this particular 
context are dubbed “blatant hypoc- 
ricies.” 

Meanwhile, the executive commit- 
tee of the convention’s permanent 
council has met to pass the resolu- 
tions on to the United Nations as 


consequently 


indicative of the views of Asian and 
African peoples. One of the resolu- 
tions states that in Tibet genocide 
was committed in all its varieties and 
forms, as mentioned in Article 2 of 
the UN convention on genocide. It 
asks that this 
urgent attention of the UN’s Human 
Rights Commission. 

Another, fixing the status of Tibet 
as a sovereign nation, points to the 


matter receive the 


act of aggression committed against 
it. It was pointed out that the 
negotiation and formulation of a 17- 
point treaty between China and Tibet 
in 1951, although accepted by the 
Dalai Lama under duress, implied 
negotiation with a sovereign country. 
of this 


bilateral Treaty was unilaterally re- 


Moreover, since the term 
pudiated by China, the agreement 
between the two countries stands re- 
voked. 

The UN also is to be informed on 
the opinions expressed about the 
struggle for freedom in various parts 
of Africa and their attempted sup- 
pression by member nations, 

Apart from taking these rather 
negative positions, the convention 
seems to have managed successfully 
to represent mobilized opinion among 
free Afro-Asian peoples against the 
new imperialism threatening the ter- 
ritorial integrity and way of life of 
their areas. And it is of some sig- 
nificance that this mobilization took 
place on the soil of a country whose 
official policy of neutrality, in the 
past, has sought to gloss over that 
threat, 





Presidential Race! ( 


HE EYES OF Washington are on 
West Virginia, not Paris. Al- 
though the long-awaited summit con- 
ference will begin in Paris only two 
weeks from now, on May 16, Wash- 
ingion seems much more concerned 
over the outcome of the Democratic 
primary in West Virginia on May 
10. This is not only because 1960 
is a Presidential election year which 
will see a change in the White House 
no matter which party wins; it is 
also because of a growing feeling 
in the capital that another summit 
conference is not likely to make the 
world over even in the heady at- 
mosphere of Paris in the spring. 
This seems clear from the recent 
meeting of the Western 
ministers in Washington, which was 
notable for two reasons. In the first 
place, the foreign ministers apparent- 
ly failed to resolve their differences 
over Berlin or the Western approach 
to disarmament. In the second place, 
they did not come up with any new 
solutions to the problems of peace 
and war. 


foreign 


As far as the West is concerned, 
the key to Berlin remains a Germany 
reunited by internationally supervised 
and democratically conducted elec- 
tions. The Soviet Union, of course, 
remains adamantly opposed to this 
proposal because the Communists 
could not possibly win such an elec- 
tion or even poll a respectable vote. 

As for disarmament, the chicken- 
and-egg argument continues to domi- 
nate the discussions. The West insists 
that first there must be agreement on 
foolproof controls; then, and only 
then, can disarmament proceed step 
by step. The Soviet Union wants a 
sweeping agreement on disarmament, 
to be implemented later by controls. 
Thus the East-West differences over 
disarmament, which date back to the 


WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 





beginning of talks in 1945, are as J ob 
fundamental as the differences over F acc 
Berlin and Germany. ] 

What, then, is the summit con- § for 
ference likely to accomplish? There § ter 
are many people in Washington who § Pa: 
maintain that from Soviet Premier 9 jn 
Nikita Khrushchev’s point of view § jn 
the conference cannot adjourn with ¥ Fis 
out at the very least leaving the im- § the 
pression that some sort of East-West § gar 
agreement has been reached, For 17 § a | 
months, it is pointed out, Khrushchev 9 ha 
has sought to present himself to the 7 
world as a man of peace who would ing 
settle all of the grave outstanding | to 
issues between East and West if the 
those stubborn Western democrats § anc 
would only sit down with him. | Fre 

But what can Khrushchev pull out § Ch 
of Paris? The most likely possibility § to | 
is an agreement that would lead to § tha 
a prohibition of all or most nuclear § rea 
testing. Another possibility is an § the 
agreement to continue the Geneva § thi 





ae 





disarmament negotiations. Such de: ¥ to | 
cisions would hardly add up toa) | 
successful conference, but no realistic © dat 
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ce 
are as |) observer expects anything more to be 
eS over | accomplished. 
It is perhaps just as well, there- 

it con: § fore, that Washington is more in- 
There § terested in West Virginia than in 
on who | Paris. The last summit conference, 
-remier | jn 1955 at Geneva, was so built up 
f view § in the public mind before President 
n with § Eisenhower ever shook hands with 
the im- § then Soviet Premier Nikolai Bul- 
st-West § ganin that its dismal results came as 
For 17 § a bitter disappointment to those who 
ishchey § had believed it would do so much. 
to the) British demands for an understand- 
» would ing with the Soviet Union continue 
tanding | to be an important factor in pushing 
Vest if the West toward summit conferences 
nocrats § and other international meetings. In 
n. France, on the other hand, President 
pull out § Charles de Gaulle made it quite clear 
sibility § to Khrushchev during his recent visit 
lead to § that the French were by no means 
nucleat § ready to bargain anything away to 
is at @ the Russians in exchange for some- 
Geneva § thing as flimsy as a Soviet promise 
uch de: | to behave. 

p toa In the United States, some candi- 
realistic | dates and political leaders who think 





» they have a sure finger on the public 
pulse believe that voters are be- 
coming increasingly impatient with 
} the arms race and the expenditure of 
} So many of their tax dollars for 
7) armaments that soon become ob- 
| solete. The recent decision to aban- 
don the Bomarc missile, on which $3 
billion was expended, is difficult for 
many members 













of Congress, let 
alone many militarily unsophisticated 
@ Voters, to understand. 

One indication of the feeling that 
the nation is crowing impatient with 
the East-West stalemate was the way 
Hall of the Democratic Presidential 
candidates followed Democratic Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy’s lead last 
@ Month in announcing that they would 
IN ‘5b ) respect any agreement to ban nuclear 
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BULGANIN: DISMAL RESULTS IN ‘55 


tests that President Eisenhower might 
negotiate. Adlai 
Stevenson found few persons who 
would listen when he tried to raise 
the test moratorium question as a 


Four years ago 


serious campaign issue. 

Most of the candidates who return 
from the hustings report that peace 
is the issue which transcends all 
others throughout the nation, except 
perhaps in states like West Virginia 
where unemployment has become al- 
most endemic and where economic 
development seems to be stagnated. 
The voters are not at all sure, of 
course, how peace is to be achieved 
without a strong defense program 
and without the development of the 
latest weapons, but there obviously 
are lingering doubts everywhere over 
the way in which the world has been 
drifting in the 15 years since the end 
of World War II. 

It is likely, therefore, that both 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon— 
who is still the odds-on favorite for 
the Republican nomination, despite 
the stirrings of Governor Nelson A. 





By Julius Duscha 


Overshadows Summit Conference 


Rockefeller in Albany—and the 
Democratic candidate will propose 
some dramatic plans to catch the 
imagination of the 
voters. Another problem both candi- 
dates will have to face is the prece- 
dent of personal diplomacy which 
President Eisenhower has set during 
the last year. If a President at 70 
could travel half-way around the 
world to see the peoples of Asia and 
to meet with their leaders, surely a 
President in his 40s or 50s can—and 
probably must—do the same thing. 

The next President may well find 
himself in the same position that 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was in during his final years in of- 
fice. Dulles traveled so much that the 
foreign ministers of the world—and 


peace-seeking 


the prime ministers, too—soon de- 
cided that Dulles was the only Ameri- 
can diplomat who counted. Why 
waste time dealing with an Ambas- 
sador when the Secretary of State 
would soon be along? 

Yet, should a President, especial- 
ly in his first year or two in office, 
be expending so much of his energy 
in travel and in the kind of pro 
forma discussions with world leaders 
that hardly amount to much more 
than get-acquainted sessions? In the 
view of most Washington observers, 
the next President must do more than 
consolidate the consolidating of the 
eight Eisenhower years. He must be 
prepared to face new problems and 
new challenges not only abroad but 
also at home. Can he do this—and 
all the traveling, too? 

These are the kind of questions 
that are being asked by thoughtful 
persons in Washington as the State 
Department makes its final prepara- 
tions for Paris, and as the Democratic 
politicians plunge into the last week 
of the West Virginia campaign. 
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FTER THE stern cold of March, 
a have had an exceptionally 
lovely Easter season. This holiday 
seems to be gradually shedding its 
religious significance and increasing- 
ly taking on the character of an in- 
ternational May Day. Where Chris- 
tianity originated, | suppose Easter 
was symbolic of the mysteries of the 
new religion. Its date was regulated 
by the full moon so that the faithful 
would have its help on their way 
home from pious celebrations. If 
there was rejoicing, we take for 
granted it was at the thought of 
Christianity’s triumph over the evils 
of the world. This great celebration, 
one of the most solemn and serious 
in the turning year, then had a com- 
pletely religious significance, 

A few centuries later the new faith 
spread to the north and west, to 
England, France and Germany. | 
have often referred to the fact that 
and faithful priests 
Christmas from the Druids. In much 
the same way, they made a happy 
amalgam of the common people’s 
May Day and the church’s celebra- 
of the 
counted centuries the inhabitants of 
the dark forests had celebrated the 
return of the sun by dancing on the 
green, singing songs and beautifying 
their primitive dwellings with the 
loveliest flowers of field and forest. 
This, too, was the celebration of a 
resurrection, the resurrection of life, 


clever stole 


tion Resurrection. For un- 


and it was inevitable that the priests 
should recognize the parallelism be- 
tween pagan and Christian renewal. 
Thus, the converted heathen were 
permitted to add an attractive divi- 
dend to their new religious faith and 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Easter and the World of Flowers: 
The Resurrection and Nature 


hardly a priest or bishop raised ob- 
jection. 

When I was a child in Ohio [| at- 
tended the village Methodist church. 
As I look back, it seems to me that 
young people then played a larger 
part in the church than they do in 
with present-day 
church I know anything about. The 


connection any 
good ministers did their best to press 
home the theological meaning of the 
great 
Crucifixion and Resurrection would 
usually be described in dramatic 


springtime celebration. The 
pring 


terms, and many members of the 
congregation took these recitations 
quite seriously. But for the children 
and young people what was really 
important was gathering flowers and 
decorating the church. 

And in those days we had a real 
May 


Easter. There were no florists’ shops, 


Day closely connected with 


no greenhouses, no nurseries. But 
there was no end of flowers to be had 
for the picking. We knew precisely 
where and when they would bloom. 
So we carried them home and ar- 
ranged them in cornucopias with 
romantic—rather than religious—in- 
tent. 

Each boy would devise his biggest 
and most gorgeous bouquet for the 
girl he adored in complete silence 
during the daytime restraints in the 
schoolroom, And then, in the first 
dark of evening, he would approach 
her house with fluttering heart, at- 
tach his offering to her doorknob, 
ring the bell and streak from bush to 
bush until she appeared and, per- 
haps, uttered a breathless exclama- 
tion of appreciation. An especially 
pretty girl would be sure to gather 





floral 
course of such a romantic evening, 
I suppose schoolteachers of 1960§ 
would find it hard to believe that 
many a boy in those times fashioned 
a bouquet for a pretty and devoted 
educator. 


numerous offerings in the 


But now—for good or ill—I livef 
in a quite different world. Wherever} 
I go, it seems that the flower business | 
2 





has become one of our most im- 
portant commercial enterprises, Here 
in Delaware you can hardly travel a 
mile without passing a greenhouse, a 
florist or a nursery. When the build. 
ers design a so-called development, 
they are careful to destroy every tree 
and plant in sight. But the happy 
occupants of the new houses fill the 
empty spots with the nurseryman’s 
wares—and many of these are sure 
to be flowering shrubs. Wherever you 
go, the world is bursting into bloom. 
The forsythias, the magnolias, the} 
flowering cherries—to mention only 





those blooming at the moment—turn j 
the whole world into a lovely gar 
den. 2 

The habits of people show that § 
Easter is Flower Day. If you are es” 
pecially fond of roses, azaleas ot! 
lilies, your friends will appear bear- 
ing the flower of your choice. At 
church this Easter morning, it seemed 
that all the members of the congrega 


P 





tion had plants in their cars for 
after-service delivery. And when we 
were properly seated in the pews, We 
discovered that the congregation was 
ringed with scores of lilies. Their © 


elegance, slender beauty and dainty; 


perfume obliged one to raise his} 


thoughts to the level of that fio 


world. 
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Failure of both sides to face reality plagues Hemisphere 


OLITICALLY, the United States 
Di. Latin America have gone 
a long way toward fulfilling an age- 
old dream: that the strong and the 
weak nations may abide in peace and 

without fear. Ours is the oldest in- 
ternational system in existence and 

it has shown itself to be increasing- 
ly effective. The difficulties that con- 
front the United States in Latin 
America are of a different order. 
They are economic and social and 


involve a failure of leadership on 
both sides, 

It is difficult to assume, and to 
go on believing, that mutual con- 
fidence and common ends can con- 
tinue to exist between the United 
| States and Latin America when the 
_ economic gap between them is so 





as, i wide. The average annual income in 


m only 


» the U.S. is $2,200 per person, while 


t—turn# in Latin America it is $200 per per- 
ly gar-) son—and this gap is widening. The 


rate of growth of the economy in 


w that) North America is such that the people 
are es in South America, even if their real 


leas of y 


r bear: 
ice. At 
seemed 
ngrega- 
rs for’ 


income is increasing, are still rela- 
tively poorer than they were before. 
Of course, there are exceptions— 
Venezuela, Argentina, Cuba and per- 
haps others—but for the area as a 
whole this general proposition re- 





hen we) 


ws, We 
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mains true. 


Nor is there an easy way out of 
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Latin America's 
Image of the U.S. 


By Frank Tannenbaum 


the dilemma. The population in Latin 
America seems to be growing faster 
than in any other part of the world; 
it is doubling every 30 years and 
in some countries, Mexico among 
them, every 20 or 25 years. At the 
present rate of growth, Latin Ameri- 
ca’s population will total 300 million 
in 1980 and 500 million in the year 
2000. Thus the population south of 
the border will be larger than that 
of the United States and Canada com- 
bined. 

Latin America would have to in- 
crease its real income by 100 per 
cent, and some countries by more 
than that, every 30 years to remain 
as poor as it is now. And for some 
countries it will prove difficult not 
to fall into greater poverty with the 
passing years. A recent study, com- 
petently done and published locally, 
suggests that in Chile the “average 
consumption per person was about 
10 per cent lower in 1958 than six 
years ago,” and that at best “it is 
unlikely” that per capita consumption 
could catch up before 1965 with 
what it had been in 1952-53. Taken 
as a whole, food production and food 
consumption per capita in Latin 
America are below prewar levels and 
undernourishment prevails in many 
places. 

If the picture is bleak on the eco- 
nomic side it is equally so socially. 
Although more could be cited, two 
examples are sufficient to illustrate 
this: 

1. About half of the school-age 


children in Latin America (in some 


countries less, in some more than 
half) do not go to school because 
there are no schools for them. Of 
those that enter school, about half 
drop out by the end of the first year. 
Most of the children stop going to 
school by the third year, and at best 
only about 5 per cent of those enter- 
ing the first grade complete the 
primary school cycle. 

2. In all the large cities—Caracas, 
Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, etc.—there are hundreds of 
thousands of people living in shanty 
towns (200,000 in Caracas according 
to Venezuelan President Romulo 
Betancourt). They are without run- 
ning water, sanitation, electric lights 
or schooling; at best, there is such 
an insufficiency of these as to make 
the situation deplorable. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
not difficult to explain why there 
is so much misunderstanding be- 
tween Latin Americans and ourselves. 
Some of their leaders blame us for 
their poverty and lack of growth. 
Some of our leaders are either in- 
different, unaware or on occasion 
smug about the situation, and explain 
it all by the presumed laziness, if not 
by the natural inferiority, of the 
peoples of Latin America. Clearly, 
neither side has been prepared to face 
and deal with the reality. 

Latin Americans have a completely 
distorted image of the U.S. They 
think of this country as they knew 
it in 1900 or 1910. They remember 
the days of the Big Stick, and of the 
many interventions in the Caribbean 
and Central America. This image has 
been strengthened in recent years by 
our tolerance of Latin American dic- 
tatorships. I have said tolerance 
rather than support, which Latin 
Americans declare it to be. 

Whatever the reasons, and they 
are not simple, the fact remains that 
the vast majority of Latin Americans 
believe that we have favored the 
dictators. Certainly some of our Am- 
bassadors seem to have made it a 
point to hob-nob in public with the 
dictators when they and the rest of 
the world knew the horrors and 








cruelties that were being committed 
by these dictators. 

This question of dictatorship has 
been complicated by our policy of 
equipping the armies of Latin 
America with modern weapons. 
Whatever the good reasons we had 
for doing this, the effect has been 
to strengthen the local armies and 
freeze them on the governments. No 
one can now overthrow a president 
except the army, which means that 
no one can become president unless 
he is acceptable to the army, It also 
means that what local opposition 
there might have been to keep a gov- 
ernment from becoming too oppres- 
sive has now become impotent. 

We have, in fact, helped to saddle 
the military upon Latin American 
governments, and it will not be easy 
to change our policy or to lessen the 
great burdens of maintaining a large 
military establishment out of a poor 
budget. The liberals in Latin America 
used to argue that the United States 
was actually arming its enemies be- 
cause the only real friends of Ameri- 
can democracy are those who believe 
in democratic institutions, We were 
told many times that strengthening 
the armies in Latin America is a 
political error and that it will identify 
us with enemies of democracy and 
with the opponents of freedom. Cer- 
tain policies that we have pursued in 
the best of faith have not improved 
our image, and those who have been 
injured have long memories. 

Latin Americans still remember the 
exuberant days after the Spanish- 
American War when the air was 
filled with talk of American expan- 
sion. They also remember the days 
when our publicists proclaimed doc- 
trines of “survival of the fit” that 
imputed the misfortune of poverty, 
unemployment, illness and old age 
to those who suffered because they 
were weak and unworthy of survival. 
There was little clarity and no com- 
passion in the use of these speculative 
ideas as grounds for public policy. 
Unfortunately, Latin Americans have 
not learned of the great revolution 
that came in the wake of the New 


Deal. They have not learned to under- 
stand what may be the greatest 
political revolution of our time: an 
egalitarian society where individual 
freedom and human dignity remain 
undiminished. Nor have they learned 
of the wide social security systems 
which protect the individual against 
the worst effects of our industrial 
society, or of the many public con- 
trols over industry and finance that 
attempt to defend the individual 
against the implicit indifference to 
human values of large organizations. 
Nor do they know of the importance 
and influence of our large trade 
union movement. They still picture 
us as a Shylock armed to exploit his 
neighbors without mercy and with- 
out pity. And we have not helped 
them to a better understanding. 

It is perhaps not unkind to say 
that our official or private spokesmen 
in Latin America talk the language 
of Adam Smith and Ricardo dressed 
in the style of the best advertising 
firms on Madison Avenue. To the 
Latin Americans we are made to 
stand for an absolute individualism 
and an absolutely competitive free 
enterprise system, as if there were 
no trade unions, no Social Security, 
no Food and Drug Act, no Security 
Exchange Commission. This is partly 
due to the failure of those who talk 
for us to appreciate the change which 
has been wrought and to find words 
to express it. 

But the Latin American intel- 
lectuals who do most of the image- 
forming have a false view not only 
of the U.S. but present a perverted 
picture of their own present state of 
cultural and institutional develop- 
ment. They talk among themselves 
and to us as if they spoke for a free 
society of equal men, as if theirs was 
a purely humanistic world faced by 
a material-driven civilization that is 
indifferent to human values. They 
are apparently unaware of the 
hacienda system where men are still 
sold with the land, of the great 
wealth and poverty with inadequate 
taxation for capital development, of 
ignorance and poverty which in part, 





at least, is the result of failure of 
private and public conscience, They 
seem unaware of political : orruption, 

In part, as can be seen. our dif. 
ficulties lie in our failure to accept 
reality as it is, and in our persistence 
in talking to each other and about 
ourselves in ways that bespeak an 
image of the U.S. and Latin America 
that jut getting 
around the false image is only half 
of the problem. 

The other half of the problem is 


developing a whole series of policies 


does not exist. 


that will give Latin Americans the 
prospect of narrowing the gap eco- 
nomically and socially between them. 
selves and the U.S. There are many 
specific projects that suggest them. 
selves. These can best be put to- 
gether under some single rubric such 
“Marshall Plan” for Latin 


America. 


as a 


Such a program would be more} 
difficult to carry out in the southern 
part of the Hemisphere than it was 
in Europe, for socially and political: 
ly Latin American countries are less 
able to accept or use the help they 
cry for. One aspect of this is their 
complete distortion of the role of 
private investment in a developing 
economy. A great deal of local social 





change is a preliminary to the devel: 
opment of representative democracy : 
and industrialism in Latin America. | 
That in fact is the U.S, dilemma. Our 
help requires and will stimulate pro- 
found social change, and neither we 
nor the Latin 
America are prepared to accept the 
impending change. 4 

We are wedded to the sfatus quo.| 
So in their majority are the govern 
ments of Latin America—and yet the 
status quo, if taken literally, would 
make any change impossible and pro- 
vide no remedy for the poverty and 
social deficiency which has to be 
eliminated if there is to be mutual 
confidence. We must find a way for 
the Latin American people to identify § 
us with their aspirations for a bettery 
life. The task of leadership on both 
sides is to prepare the ground for] 
the needed changes. 


— 


governments of 
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The Coexistence Debate 


Claim that Soviet Union has always pursued a policy of coexistence is untenable 


as a matter of historical fact and arouses suspicions about the future’ 


By G. F. Hudson 


HE PUBLICITY with which Nikita Khrushchev pro- 
le himself last year in America was as near to 
an uncontested electioneering tour as he could make it. 
And it was supplemented by a personal appearance in 
print in the October number of one of America’s most 
notable serious political magazines, Foreign Affairs. 
In the next issue Khrushchev’s article was subjected to 
critical analysis by George Kennan, former American 
Ambassador in Moscow, now at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton University. 

Kennan’s article evoked strong adverse comment in the 
Soviet press, and Moscow University Professor Yevgeni 
Korovin wrote a would-be refutation in the English- 
language Communist magazine, /nternational Affairs. The 
controversy which has developed is very relevant to cur- 
rent hopes and fears about the forthcoming summit con- 
ference, for it centers on whether Khrushchev was jus- 
tified in stating that the Soviet regime had “from its 
very inception . 
the basic principle of its foreign policy” and had always 
adhered to this principle. 

This question cannot be regarded as a matter of past 
history of merely academic interest, because the answer 
must affect the Western observer’s expectations of Rus- 
sian future behavior. Much of the present hopefulness 
about prospects of a satisfactory settlement of outstand- 
ing issues with the Soviet Union depends on the belief 
that since the death of Stalin there has been a real 
change in the fundamental outlook and aims of the 
Soviet regime, not merely its tactics. 

With regard to internal policies, though there has been 
no modification of the dictatorship of the Communist 
party, there has been considerable amelioration in 
methods of government, accompanied by a qualified 
repudiation of the terrorist practices of the Stalin era— 
an admission that something had been wrong with Com- 
munist rule and needed to be changed. From this it 
has been rather too easily assumed that “Stalinism” was 
rejected in foreign, as well as domestic, policy. 

In his famous “secret speech” attacking Stalin, how- 
G. F. Hupson, who served in the British F oreign Office 
from 1939 to 1946, is currently Director of the Center 
of Far Eastern Studies at St. Antony’s College, Oxford. 


. . proclaimed peaceful coexistence as 
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ever, Khrushchev had no word to say against any of his 
acts of external policy except for his campaign against 
Tito—which was a quarrel within the Communist family 
and in any case stopped short of the use of force. 
Khrushchev said nothing in censure of Stalin’s annexa- 
tion of the Baltic states, of his use of Soviet military 
occupation to install Communist governments in Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and East Germany, of his 
less direct but very effective intervention to promote 
Communist rule in Czechoslovakia, or of his blockade 
of Berlin in 1948. 

These actions could not, indeed, be denounced, be- 
cause to maintain and extend the state of affairs which 
they created has continued to be the aim of Soviet policy 
under Khrushchev. Whereas in domestic affairs it is ad- 
mitted that “the development of socialist democracy is 
linked with the need to overcome the consequences of 
the cult of the personality of J. V. Stalin,” in foreign 
affairs it is not admitted that there has ever been any 
departure from the principle of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween states of different ideology. Soviet foreign policy 
has been perfect and blameless from the beginning. To 
concede that it has not would at once lay the Soviet 
Government open to proposals for making amends by 
restoring independence to the captive nations. 

Unfortunately the claim that the Soviet Union has 
always pursued a policy of peaceful coexistence is not 
only untenable as a matter of historical fact; it is also 
bound to arouse suspicions about the future. It was the 
bitter experience of the years immediately after the 
end of the last war which created fear and distrust of 
Russia in the West and led to the formation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

If Khrushchev were now publicly to repudiate the ex- 
pansionist policies of the Stalin era and to proclaim a 
“new course,” it would go far to restore confidence, 
though some evidence in practice, particularly over Ber- 
lin, would still be required before a change of heart 
could take place. But if Khrushchev prefers to tell the 
world that the Soviet Union has always practiced peace- 
ful coexistence, and that all the other Communist regimes 
in the world have come into existence through the spon- 
taneous action of their peoples without any Soviet in- 
tervention, such an attitude can only strengthen ex- 








pectations that Soviet aggression will be repeated in 
the future and will be justified by similar arguments. 

Kennan declares in his article that if the Communists 
appeal to the record of the early years of Soviet power 
as proof of their habitual attachment to the principles 
of “renunciation of interference in the internal affairs 
of the other countries and the predominance of peaceful 
competition as between states of different social systems, 
then the Western scholar cannot refrain from registering 
his amazement and protest.” Kennan gives two quota- 
tions from Lenin to show Lenin’s adherence to the view 
that the Bolsheviks in power in Russia ought to assist 
revolutionary movements in other countries. Korovin 
counters with the argument that Lenin’s aim was 
“solidarity between the workers of Soviet Russia and 
the workers abroad, and not of military blocs with 
foreign countries to overthrow capitalism”; what Lenin 
meant was “not joint action by the working people of 
different countries for expansion or aggression, but 
against the imperialist onslaught.” 

The distinction between working people and_ their 
governments in other countries, however, leaves the way 
open for intervention in any country on the ground that 
it is against imperialism. That armed support for revolu- 
tion abroad was contemplated in the early days of the 
Soviet Union was sufficiently shown by a resolution of 
the Ninth Party Congress in 1920 which declared that, 
as a result of a proposed reorganization of the Red 
Army, it “will be not only a weapon of defense, but will 
give decisive support to the proletariat of the imperialist 
states in its struggle against imperialism.” 

With regard to events in Eastern Europe during and 
just after World War II, Kennan maintains “on the 
strength of overwhelming historical evidence” that the 
Communist governments established there were not prod- 
ucts of purely internal upheavals. They were brought in- 
to being, he argues, by “highly disciplined Communist 
minorities, trained and inspired by Moscow and sup- 
ported by the presence or close proximity of units of 
the Soviet armed forces.” To this Korovin replies that 
“it is a pity that a competent diplomat-and historian like 
Kennan should find no better way of explaining the 
reasons for Socialist victories in one or another country 
than by parroting Hitler propaganda about the omni- 
Oe 
time, in this year of 1960, to grasp the elementary truth 
that revolutions are not imported, that they are carried 
out by the peoples themselves.” 

“In this year of 1960,” as a contribution to the re- 
laxing of international tensions and an end to the cold 
war, we are asked to forget all about historical facts and 
accept Russian assurances that the Communist revolu- 
tions in Poland, Rumania, Hungary and East Germany 
were “carried out by the people themselves,” because it 
is an “elementary truth” that such is the only way 
revolutions can take place. If, however, we are to 


present and omnipotent ‘hand of Moscow’. . 
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believe this, it would be contrary not only to historical 
evidence, but also to Stalin’s own version of the events 
of 1945. 

In his correspondence with Tito on the eve of the 
rupture between the USSR and Yugoslavia in 1948, Stalin 
claimed credit for the victory of Communism in Yugo. 
slavia, though the Communists there were locally far 
stronger than in any other East European countries 
entered by the Soviet forces. Stalin declared that by its 
capture of Belgrade the Red Army had “provided the 
necessary conditions for the Yugoslav Communist party 
to come to power,” but had “unfortunately been unable 
to perform a similar service for the French and Italian 
Communist parties.” 

The most recent case of Soviet armed intervention in 
the internal affairs of another country was of course 
in Hungary in 1956, when Communist rule was restored 
by Soviet tanks after it had been overthrown by a na- 
tional insurrection. Subsequently it was made clear that 
Soviet power would be used in the same way to preserve 
Communist control in any other country where it might 
be threatened by revolt and that no interference by non- 
Communist nations would be tolerated. A very different 
attitude was taken toward possible interventions by 
Western powers against upheavals in their own orbit. 

When the former Baghdad Pact grouping was dis- 
rupted by the revolution in Iraq, the Soviet Government 
indicated that it would go to any length to protect the 
new regime there against Western intervention, and 
strongly protested against even the precautionary land. 
ings of Western troops in Lebanon and Jordan at the 
invitation of their Governments. The Soviet Union ap- 
pears thus to have one law for itself and another for the 
West. 

For itself it claims an unlimited right of forcible sup- 
pression of anti-Communist revolts in its own orbit, and 


refuses to take any notice whatever of United Nations | 


resolutions on Hungary. But it does not admit any cor- 
responding rights of intervention by the Western powers 
in their spheres of influence. The USSR knows it is in 
a strong position for encouraging and assisting a Com- 


munist-led or Communist-stimulated revolutionary move § 
ment in any part of the world since the Western democ- 


racies are unwilling to take action against anything 
that can plausibly be represented as a purely domestic 
political process, however hostile. 

Since the most notorious past examples of Soviet it 
tervention to build up or preserve Communist regimes 
abroad are held to be quite compatible with peaceful 
coexistence, and since all revolutions are declared to be 
“carried out by the people themselves,” whatever the 
evidence to the contrary, it can hardly be said that cur- 
rent Soviet assurances of good will provide much ground 
for hoping that the future international conduct of the 
Soviet Union will differ essentially from what it has 
been in the past. 
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The Mormons and Modern Utah 


opay IN Uran the strains of 
Tite modern world are cracking 
America’s closest approximation to 
a church-state. Here, more than a 
century ago, Brigham Young, the im- 
placable organizer of the Mormon 
church, announced with finality: 
“This is the place.” Utah thereby 
became the permanent home of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, a severely disciplined 
theocratic society, but one with a 
coldly pragmatic view toward the 
economics of existence. In the dec- 
ades which have succeeded the 
bearded old patriarch, the Mormon 
church has not only multiplied many 
times over, it has come to dominate, 
in a way unique in this republic, 
the social, political and business life 
of an entire state. 

Mormons comprise 70 per cent of 
Utah’s 800,000 population. The 
church’s doctrinal code is widely and 
willingly observed by them as a per- 
sonal way of life; it pervades their 
state and municipal governments, 
their educational system and their 
means of livelihood. For the church 
not only commands their time as 
missionaries, it exacts a tenth of their 
income and literally owns and oper- 
ates the biggest diversified industrial 
empire in the Mountain States. 
Though sometimes blurred by the 
impact of personalities, political dis- 
linctions have been steadily main- 
tained in Utah, even through church 
fiat. This actually happened in 1896 


when Utah was at last admitted to 


the Union as the 45th state. That 
Year, the church leaders, not sure 
Whether the next president of the 
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By John Herling 


United States would be William Mc- 
Kinley or William Jennings Bryan, 
decided to play it safe by assigning 
church members to both parties. 
Thus, religious expediency deter- 
mined the party lines in Utah’s first 
years of statehood. Since then, of 
course, political differences have 
sharpened and become more mean- 
ingful. They now affect the ultimate 
reaches of church leadership and the 
state’s expanding population. 

Utah is the creation of the Mormon 
pioneers. Mormons had been hard 
driven and persecuted in one place 
after another. Joseph Smith, founder 
of the church, was murdered; his 
followers threatened by mobs, The 
leaders of the Latter Day Saints 
simply decided they would seek 
refuge in a place nobody else could 
possibly want. To earn their right 
of uncontested settlement the Mor- 
mons enlisted a battalion in the 
Mexican War, with the approval of 
President Polk. Rejected by Ameri- 
can society, as then constituted, the 
Mormons decided to build a society 
based on their own religious con- 
cepts. 

Today, the power of the Mormon 
church rests on the interdependence 





John Herling, a nationally syndi- 
cated labor columnist, is publisher 
of Labor Letter, an authoritative 
periodical on U.S. trade unions. In 
this article Herling explores rela- 
tions between the Latter Day Saints 
of Utah and the present-day saints 
of the Republican right wing, and 
shows the transformation of an 
American subculture under the im- 
pact of new and powerful forces. 





of the temporal and spiritual life, the 
system of tithing by the faithful 
Mormons (contributing 10 per cent 
of income to the church), and an 
ingrained sense of loyalty to the wel- 
fare of the Mormon community. 
While interlocking business and po- 
litical careers of innumerable Mor- 
mon church leaders might justify 
such a conclusion, Mormon spokes- 
men carefully point out that officially 
the church does not take sides in 
partisan politics. Many Mormons 
and non-Mormons skeptically discern 
a considerable gap between the non- 
partisan theory and the actual prac- 
tice. 

Salt Lake City, the capital, with 
almost a third of the state’s popula- 
tion, is about 55 per cent Mormon. 
Outside Salt Lake, communities are 
almost completely Mormon; 95 per 
cent of the 258 state and county of- 
ficials are Mormon, and the same 
percentage holds for all candidates, 
winners or losers, Democrats or Re- 
publicans. The Mormon domain is 
divided into wards or parishes, with 
an average of about 650 persons to a 
ward. Over each presides a bishop. 
Every Mormon in good standing (in 
or out of Utah) must belong to a 
ward organization. Each ward keeps 
a filing system up to date by monthly 
visits to every Mormon home. At 
five-year intervals a complete ward 
census is taken, and sent to Salt Lake 
City headquarters. A group of wards 
constitutes a stake, which is headed 
by a president. 

At the pinnacle operate the First 
Presidency and the Twelve Apostles 
and associated officials, a total of 32, 
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who constitute the “General Au- 
thorities.” The First Presidency is 
presently made up of three men: 
the President himself, the gentle and 
revered David O. McKay, and his two 
counsellors, one—the strong-willed J. 
Reuben Clark, a rock-ribbed Republi- 
can octogenarian who was once 
President Herbert Hoover’s Under- 
Secretary of State, and the second— 
Henry D. Moyle, a 
Democrat, a former oil company 
executive, who once lost out in a 


conservative 


gubernatorial primary to a liberal 
Democrat. 

The bishops, presidents of stakes, 
and thousands of church function- 
aries are mainly businessmen, pro- 
fessionals, farmers and others who 
devotedly serve the church without 
salary. Most continue to follow their 
private businesses, Key leaders bring 
a conservative business point of view 
into the church community. Original- 
ly organized to provide life’s neces- 
sities for “the peculiar people” on a 
self-sufficient basis, the Mormon 
church today directly owns or sub- 
stantially controls—inside and _ out- 
side of Utah—enterprises in mer- 
chandising, banking, 
broadcasting, publishing, food proc- 


insurance, 


essing, hotels and real estate manage- 
ment. These businesses, competitive, 
and run for profit, are directed by 
church authorities. The Presidency 
of the church, in effect, is the execu- 
tive committee of an interstate busi- 
ness empire: the council of Apostles 
is its board of directors. Many Mor- 
mons with successful business careers 
are drawn back to Salt Lake City to 
manage the _ enterprises; 
Apostles had first won their reputa- 
tions in public utilities, oil companies 
or the professions. To many Mor- 
mons and non-Mormons they appear 


several 


to have equated conservative business 
philosophy with pragmatic church 
policy. 

Opposition to this conservative con- 
trol today characterizes Utah’s lib- 
eral transformation. This may be 
divided into several parts. 

A comparatively new organization- 
al force, the trade unions, has be- 
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come a key area of liberal political 
and social aspiration. The first Labor 
Temple in Salt Lake was built in 
1894, but the unions were generally 
regarded as beyond the pale. Never- 
theless, union leadership and mem- 
bership in Utah is also Mormon, 
many of them bearing distinguished 
pioneer Mormon names, They are 
not usually “gentiles” as non-Mor- 
mons are called, and proportionately 
they include no more Jack Mormons 
—the term for non-observing Mor- 
mons—than do other cross-sections 
of the population. While clinging to 
their religious affiliations—their chil- 
dren enter the Mormon priesthood, 
their wives perform church work, and 
in some areas of the state, union men 
are bishops—many of the organized 
regard the 
church leadership as mainly anti- 


labor representatives 
union. One union spokesman re- 
marked deprecatingly that the Mor- 
mon church is the only church or- 
ganization in the United States whose 
leadership supports the “right to 
work,” or anti-union shop law, as 
a matter of policy. 

The belief that church influence 
has been loaded against them dis- 
tresses many of the 50,000 trade 
unionists in the state. In recent years 
their number has increased. The in- 
flux of new large-scale “gentile con- 
trolled” industries, like U.S. Steel, 
has attracted many workers from 
other states, and has added variety 
to the population. To older unions 
in the building trades, teamsters, coal 
and metal miners are now added 
steel, smelter, electronic and missile 
workers, For a while, church leaders, 
brought up in an agricultural society 
and guardians of the agrarian vir- 
tues, resisted the 
foreign industry, such as the U.S. 
Steel plant at Provo. Though bowing 
to the inevitable, the church had not 
prepared the Mormons for the 
hazards of life in a “gentile” steel 
mill. At first many devout Mormon 
workers regarded certain safety regu- 
lations as interference with their 
personal freedom. 

The great majority of Utah’s trade 


introduction of 





unionists are faithful Mormons, pay 
their tithes, fast offerings and as. 
sessments. But they chafe at what 
they regard as refusal of the leading 
Mormon churchmen to acce)t unions 
as essential to modern life as they 
now welcome the large new enter. 
prises employing industrial workers, 

Though the leadership of the Mor. 
mon church is fairly described as 
predominantly conservative and Re. 
publican, many churchmen find, in 
the state’s political past, plenty of 
evidence that the church cannot buck 
a major trend. When the Depression 
hit, for example, Utah went Demo. 
cratic in 1932. The venerable Repub- 
lican Senator, Reed Smoot, once 
high-tariff architect and Apostle of 
the church, was swept from office 
despite a stern front-page editorial 
in the church-owned daily newspaper 
demanding his return. He was re- 
placed by Elbert Thomas, liberal 
civil-libertarian professor at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, a devout Mormon, 
too, but not as highly placed in the 
Smoot. When Elbert 
Thomas was defeated in 1950 he 
ascribed his defeat to the powerful 
opposition of the church leadership. 


church as 


“My church has rejected me,” he 
said brokenly to fellow Mormons. 
His successor, the incumbent Wallace 
F. Bennett, is a former President of 


the National Association of Manu. ? 


facturers, whose economic philosophy 
was more closely attuned to that of 
the dominant church leadership. 
How completely can the Mormon 
church exercise control? One close 


observer put it this way: “The Mor: | 
mon church can control a state Re- | 


publican convention. If the church 
sends down the word that a certain 
man is not acceptable, he is dead. 
On the other hand, the church can 
influence, but not control, a Demo- 
cratic convention; in contrast, oF 
ganized labor can control a Demo 
cratic convention.” 

Corroboration of church power 
after which 
party wins—is not hard to find 
Church pressure was regarded as de 


elections—no matter 


cisive in swinging enough Democrats, 
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now a majority in the State House of 
Representatives, to form a coalition 
with the Republicans in voting down 
the repeal of the “right-to-work” law. 
The word had gone down that the 
“Brethren” wanted it that way, and 
a strong anti-union position readily 
finds responsive warmth among 
church men and women at top ad- 
ministrative levels. 

But Utah’s patterns of social re- 
lationships and modes of political 
expression are shifting. “Significant 
political changes are taking place in 
Utah,” said Hugh B. Brown, one of 
the Twelve Apostles, “but you 
mustn’t conclude that all my brethren 
agree with me that the change is for 
the good.” 

“As a liberal Democrat I welcome 
this change,” says Apostle Brown, a 
vigorous man of 76. But the change 
he heralds is not invariably cheered 
in other high Mormon places. It is 
certainly fought with determination 
by a senior fellow Apostle, Ezra Taft 
Benson, Utah’s Mr. Republican and 
President Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
Agriculture. Benson is on apostolic 
leave of absence because of his 
Cabinet duties, but religious obliga- 
tion and political anxiety frequently 
send him back to Salt Lake City with 
a prayer in his heart and a political 
speech on his lips. 

Despite Benson’s dedicated efforts 
1958 
brought the surprise victory in a 
three-way election to the U.S. Senate 
of Frank E. Moss, a Mormon and 
liberal Democrat, who defeated both 
fellow Mormon Arthur Watkins, 
the incumbent Republican, and J. 
Bracken Lee, a former Republican 
state governor and mayor of Price, 
Utah, Lee, a non-Mormon (his wife 
is Mormon), is a free-wheeling cam- 
paigner whose extreme isolationism 
and conservatism have frequently 
been rewarded with the support of 
the Mormon business community. In 
the 1958 election, however, his ex- 
temism cost him the regular Re- 
publican support. He had slashed 
away at the Eisenhower Administra- 
ton as latter-day New Dealism. Be- 
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cause he had over the years gained 
a strong personal following, most 
polls predicted Lee’s election, with 
Moss running third in Salt Lake 
county. But the Bracken Lee phe- 
nomenon is a political variable of 
continuing and a_ few 
months ago, he was able to recap- 
ture some of his personal support in 
a consolation prize campaign when 
he was elected mayor of Salt Lake 
City in the non-partisan city election. 

Also in 1958, what signalled an 
important rearrangement in the po- 
litical attitude of many Utahns was 
Apostle Brown’s appearance as the 
keynote speaker at the state Demo- 


influence, 





APOSTLE BENSON: OUT-WRESTLED 


cratic convention, The election to 
Congress of David King, over an en- 
trenched Republican Congressman 
with strong church backing, was re- 
garded as even more significant than 
the Moss victory because King, son 
of a former U.S. Senator, won in a 
straight Apostle 
Brown had politically out-wrestled 
Apostle Benson! 

In many ways the 1958 election is 
regarded as the turning in the battle 
between liberals and conservatives. 
Organized labor became an operating 
political influence in the state. Until 
then the labor vote was a vague body 
which floated along Democratic lines. 
This time, Utah unions employed 


two-way contest. 


what was for them a new political 
technique. They harnessed the tradi- 
tional Mormon sense of mission to 
their political activity. According to 
union leaders the Democratic vic- 
tories of 1958, or the labor contribu- 
tions in them, were made possible by 
the enlistment, for the first time, of 
the Mormon women who plunged in- 
to campaigning with their union hus- 
bands, their churchly zeal directed 
into new channels. 

While liberal Mormon churchmen 
and Mormon-led unions vie with con- 
servative church leaders and _ busi- 
ness men for the political allegiance 
of the rank-and-file Mormons, an- 
other major collision between the 
liberal and the orthodox has been 
taking place in the field of education. 

The Mormon church has always 
encouraged education as a religious 
and secular duty. Of Utah’s three in- 
stitutions of higher education, the 
University of Utah in Salt Lake City 
and Utah State at Logan are state- 
owned and supported. The third, 
Brigham Young University at Provo, 
is the official church university. 

In church education, Dr. Ernest L. 
Wilkinson, president of BYU for the 
past seven years, has become the 
dynamic force. Short, articulate and 
self-confident, Wilkinson has been 
called the “Napoleon” of Mormon 
education, “an academic imperialist.” 
He considers himself a modern suc- 
cess story. A highly skillful lawyer, 
he fought through the courts the 
claims of the Ute Indians, and after 
more than 15 years of litigation, Con- 
gressional persuasion and sheer per- 
sistence, he won a $32-million claim 
against the Federal Government, the 
largest such judgment won against 
the United States, He proudly recalls 
that in collecting the $3 million fee 
ordered by the he dis- 
tributed a good part of it to legal 
associates, and promptly sent the 
church more than $100,000 in tithing. 
He accepts no salary as University 
president. 

As head of the unified church 
school system Wilkinson is responsi- 
ble for the world-wide system of 


courts, 





Mormon education. His guide, he 
says, is the maxim of the first presi- 
dent of the University. “You are not 
to teach the multiplication table with- 
out the spirit of God.” Along with 
tighter control over faculty, he an- 
nounced firmly that faculty advance- 
ment will depend on concrete evi- 
dence of church activity, including 
compulsory tithings. The campus it- 
self has been organized as a stake 
of the Mormon church, and the whole 
student body is arranged as a replica 
of church organization. 

Frankly suspicious 
trends in education, Wilkinson says 
with a chuckle: “The faculty here 
enjoys full participation—in carrying 
out the policies of this Administra- 
tion.” The policies, he makes clear, 
are not only church doctrine. Wilkin- 
son ticks off his own beliefs, on which 
he and Bracken Lee frequently see 
eye to eye. On the United Nations: 
“T see no hope there. We shall have 


of modern 


wars right up to the millennium.” On 
Federal aid to education: “We are 
against it.” On unionism: “We be- 
lieve no organization should tell a 
man how long or how hard or under 
what conditions he should work. We 
have a theological doctrine of ‘free 
agency’ which teaches that every man 
has a right to do as he pleases, No 
government or person should tell him 
what to do. As to a right-to-work law, 
we are very much for it. We don’t 
have a University policy, but, of 
course, | have spoken for it.” 

But the Wilkinson drive has strong 
opposition, less articulate in BYU 
but waxing stronger outside. Al- 
though Wilkinson holds strong cards 


because of his identification with the 
church leadership, his frank prosely- 
tizing of students and faculties at the 
University of Utah, the oldest state 
university west of the Mississippi, has 
aroused deep resentment, 

Headed by Dr. A. Ray Olpin, also 
a Mormon, the University of Utah, 
located in Salt Lake City, prides it- 
self on its high academic standards, 
complete academic freedom and 
full faculty participation. Olpin 
and Wilkinson were undergraduate 
friends at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity nearly 40 years ago. Today, the 
clash of these two friends and careers 
dramatizes the nature of the political 
and intellectual hand-to-hand _en- 
counter now going on between the 
liberal and the conservative in Utah. 

“It’s unfortunate that Ernest is 
so competitive, and with publicly 
supported institutions,’ Dr. Olpin 
said. “He wants to draw strength 
from areas where other institutions 
are strong. Now, the issue is whether 
a church-supported school should try 
to educate all the people or only 
those of its own membership. Half 
our people, students and faculty, are 
Latter Day Saints. Many have gone 
out on two-year missions for the 
church. We are unique in the sense 
our students are not being indoc- 
trinated, All have freedom of thought, 
with no authoritative or dictatorial 
over-lordship. Wilkinson has his fac- 
utly in a constant dither, tries to 
tell them what to do. In a state-sup- 
ported institution you just don’t do 
that.” 

In education, in economics or in 
politics, Utah is in transition. Be- 
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cause the Mormons are a strongly jp 
ter-related people, the struggle oy» 
ideas and interest takes on an exty, 
dimension of personal pressure, Th 
liberals, usually but not alway 
Democratic, do not want to see; 
dominant church control all aspec 
of state life, and, as has usually hap. 
pened, along Republican or, for tha 
matter, Bracken Lee lines, At th 
same time, they deny that they wis 
the church to run, or be run, alom 
Democratic lines. They reject the 
idea of an all-embracing _politicd 
church. 

This liberal upsurge among th 
rank-and-file members of the churd 
has become a rising chorus. 1j 
Apostle Hugh Brown, the personifica 
tion, in one department at least, of 
changing Utah, this means Demo. 
cratic victory in 1960, Bracken Le’ 
political resurrection notwithstané. 
ing. Because Apostle Brown now in 
terprets the church attitude towarl 
social reform quite differently from 
some of his colleagues, he regards th 
resurgence of the Democratic party 
in his state as fitting and proper, ani 
in fact, consonant with religiou 
good, This might be a strange way ti 
arrive at a political conclusion el 
where in the United States, but no 
in Utah. 

In fact, what one sees in Utah 
today is the latest stage in the tran 
formation of a state—and indeed ¢ 
an American sub-culture. No longer 
can Mormons stand isolated from the 
mainstream of national developmetl. 
Powerful social and industrial force 
thrust them into intellectual and po 
litical integration with the rest @! 
the nation, What happens in Utd 
the center of the Mormon church 
fans out as well to affect the attitude 
of Mormons in the intermountait 
states and in California, where tl 
Mormons have also grown fruitfi 
and multiplied. Developments i 
Utah have convinced them that i 
will no longer be easily possible, of: 
ficially or obliquely, for the conservé 
tive church leaders to sustain 
tomary social or political pattem 
against new and insistent pressulé 
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GERMANY: 
PARTITION AND REVENGE 


Western recognition of GDR would symbolize acceptance of status quo in East Europe 


the mind of the Kremlin, but in 
that of the average Soviet citizen, 
the answer would be perfectly sim- 
ple. As any Westerner knows who 
has had contact with intelligent Rus- 
sians in years, they are 
genuinely worried by the alleged “re- 
birth of German militarism.” The 
horrors of Hitler’s war blighted the 
lives of millions of them, and they 
have not forgotten it; moreover, of- 


|; WE WERE asking not what is in 


recent 


ficial propaganda has taught them to 
identify the philistine, 
comfort-loving West Germany of to- 


bourgeois, 


day with the power-mad, fanatic 
giant trained by Hitler. But that 
naive popular view is not the cause 
of official Soviet policy—it is its 
effect. 

Nikita Khrushchev and his ad- 
visers know perfectly well that pres- 
ent-day Western Germany, even apart 
from its pervading atmosphere of 
saturated contentment, is not in the 
“Great-Power League,” and would 
not dream of launching a war of re- 
venge against Russia. They may, of 
course, fear it on a more sophisticated 
level, as do many informed critics 
in the West: as a dissatisfied minor 
power—dissatisfied because of the 
country’s enforced partition and, ac- 
cording to Germany’s official declara- 
tions, also because of the Polish 
frontier, 

Germany, the argument runs, may 
one day get involved in local con- 





Rickarp LowENTHAL often writes 
on Soviet affairs in these pages. 
This article is published by agree- 
ment with the London Observer, for 


which he is a roving correspondent. 
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flict which, because of its mem- 
bership in NATO, might start a 
major conflagration—particularly if 
it should ever get atomic arms, But 
while this is prima facie a reasonable 
case for thinking twice before giving 
Germany nuclear weapons, Soviet 
policy towards Germany is not con- 
sistent with the assumption that fear 
of the consequences of local conflicts 
is its decisive motive. 

If it were, the Soviets would not 
have imposed and maintained the 
East German Communist regime in 
the teeth of universal popular loath- 
ing. They would not have tried the 
Berlin blackade in 1948, and would 
not threaten a new variant now. They 
would have long offered what Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer’s West Ger- 
man opponents—both on the Social- 
Democratic Left and the Protestant 
Conservative Right—have been ask- 
ing for: reunification in freedom at 
the price of neutrality, controlled 
arms limitation and recognition of 
the Oder-Neisse border. 

Yet the Soviets have never done 
this. On the contrary, they have gone 
out of their way, persistently and 
deliberately, to discourage the West 
German opposition, and encourage 
“the revanchist Adenauer regime” by 
repeated declarations that they will 
not abandon the East German regime 
under any circumstances, and do not 
care whether the West Germans 
choose to stay in NATO or not. Far 
from being moved by fear of the 
consequences of a German conflict 
and the wish to reduce tension at 
that critical point, Khrushchev there- 
fore has deliberately kept that con- 
flict alive, and from time to time 


By Richard Lowenthal 


exacerbated it—blaming Adenauer 
all the while. 

Has he, then, given priority to 
the need to consolidate his vulnerable 
East German outpost? Up to a year 
or two ago, that was certainly the 
case. For years after Stalin’s death, 
the Soviet bloc was on the defensive 
in Eastern Europe, even at a time 
when it was already clearly making 
new political gains in other parts of 
the world; 
was geographically and diplomatical- 
ly—in the absence of Western recog- 


and Eastern Germany 


nition of its Communist regime—the 
most exposed part of the satellite em- 
pire. Nothing could have rounded off 
the renewed consolidation of that 
empire after the 
crisis more satisfactorily than West- 
ern recognition of Walter Ulbricht’s 


de-Stalinization 


regime; nothing could have sym- 
bolized more dramatically Western 
acceptance of the East European 
status quo as permanent. It was thus 
logical to interpret the new threat 
to the Western position in Berlin 
primarily as a bid to force that recog- 
nition. 

But at last year’s Geneva con- 
ference of foreign ministers, the So- 
viets were given to understand that 
the West had, in fact, accepted the 
status quo of German and European 
partition, and were refraining from 
formal recognition of the East Ger- 
man regime largely for reasons of 
West German domestic policy. The 
Soviets’ “defensive” political objec- 
tive of consolidating their postwar 
conquests in Europe was_ thus 
achieved in fact, and Khrushchev’s 
speeches have since shown that he 
is aware of it. 








Emboldened by the assurance that 
the West will not cause trouble, the 
Ulbricht regime has embarked on a 
program for the rapid total collec- 
tivization of its agriculture, unwor- 
ried by the flow of another wave of 
refugees to West Berlin. Yet Soviet 
pressure for a change in West Ber- 
lin’s status that would cut its po- 
litical and economic ties with the 
West has continued and been ac- 
companied by a propaganda cam- 
paign showing that its main objective 
is to inflict a demoralizing political 
defeat on West Germany. 

Only one explanation remains for 
this persistent Soviet concentration on 
Germany, which is that Khrushchev 
feels strong enough to pass political- 
ly from the defensive to the offensive 
at this critical point in the center 
of Europe. Berlin is the weak point 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization in a technical, military 
and economic sense, though not in a 
political sense. NATO’s link with 
West Germany is politically weak 
because it is vulnerable to emotional 
Khrushchev _ is 


centrating on Germany, not because 


propaganda. con- 
he fears West German aggression, nor 
any longer because he fears East 
German collapse, but because it is 
good Leninist strategy to concentrate 
on the weakest link in the enemy 
chain. 

When Stalin imposed the Berlin 
blockade in 1948, nobody in the 
West suggested that he was fright- 
ened by the ruined and disorganized 
West Germany of that time; every- 
body understood that if he could in- 
flict a symbolic defeat on the West 
at that critical point, its demoralizing 
effects would nip in the bud the re- 
covery of Western Europe and the 
continent would be wide open to the 
further political, if not military, ad- 
vances of Soviet Communism. When 
the blockade failed, the Soviet offen- 
sive was halted. Under the banner of 
peaceful coexistence, but with the 
backing of his new rocketry, Khrush- 
chev is seeking to pick it up at the 
exact point where his predecessor 
was forced to leave off. 
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By Robert Cahn 





WEAPONS PROGRAM 


EVERAL YEARS ago a team of 
toe States weapons special- 
ists found that French scientists had 
developed a small wire-guided anti- 
tank missile called the SS-10. Power- 
ful enough to penetrate the armor 
of any tank, it could be launched 
by one man from the ground, a jeep 
or a helicopter; it was guided to the 
target by moving a small joy-stick 
which transmitted control through 
two fine wires trailed by the missile 
in flight. Unfortunately, the missile 
had a short range, needed further 
development to be effective, and the 
French were short of funds. 

The U.S. weapons men turned the 
problem over to the Mutual Weapons 
Development Program (MWDP)— 
an organization which helps our 
European Allies create new weapons 
especially suited to their needs. 

The French had little hope of re- 
ceiving U.S. help in financing de- 
velopment of an improved, longer- 
range model, because the U.S. Army 
was working on its own wire-guided 
missile called the Dart. But to the 
amazement of workers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, funds from the new 
Mutual Weapons Program’ were 
allotted to a projected SS-11. Months 
later, U.S. military representatives 
watched field tests in which the im- 
proved missile scored 80 per cent 
hits on tanks up to two miles away. 
The French missile looked so good 
that the Department of Defense 
canceled a $16 million contract for 
production of the Dart. Today 
French anti-tank missiles are being 
supplied to Allied forces in Europe. 

MWDP, an imaginative, low-cost 
project now in its seventh year of 
operation as part of our military-air 





RosBert Cann, formerly a senior edi- 
tor of Collier’s, is a specialist in 
European and U.S. defense activities. 


program, operates with a minimum 
of U.S. funds. But it 
prising dividends in 
free world’s security, 
give away a single U.S. plane, tank, 
ship or missile. Only 
cent of our military-assistance ap- 


is paying sur- 
advancing the 
and it doesn’t 


about two per 


propriation is invested in the pro- 
gram. Its effect has been to mobilize 
and utilize the scientific competence 
of our European Allies, add their 
inventive capabilities to ours and 
hasten the day when these nations 
will be able to supply most of their 
own military requirements. The pro- 
gram is also breaking down the 
traditional attitude that unless an 
invention comes from one’s own 
country it can’t be any good—an 
attitude known in the U.S. military 
as “NIH” (Not Invented Here). 

The idea behind MWDP 
hatched by three men directly con- 
cerned with getting the most out of 
our military-aid dollars—Harold 
Stassen, at the time Foreign Opera- 
tions Administrator, the late Donald 
Quarles, then Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment, and Tracy Voorhees, former 
Director of Offshore Procurement. 
They remembered that many de- 
cisive World War II weapons were 
developed from the ideas of Euro- 
peans. The electric torpedo was 
British; the proximity fuse was the 
invention of a German refugee; the 
A-bomb was based on research done 
by Albert Einstein in Germany, En- 
rico Fermi in Italy and Nils Bohr 
in Denmark. 

Quarles and Voorhees recognized 
the possibilities of further important 
cooperative development, and Voor- 
hees undertook to explain the pro- 
posed plan to our Allies. England, 
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operate, and in the fall of 1953 a 
team of U.S. Army, Navy and Air 
Force representatives was organized 
to survey military research in each 
of these countries. 

The heart of the MWDP operation 
is a 20-man Army-Navy-Air Force 
team which roams Europe seeking 
new projects and monitoring old 
ones, Currently directing the team 
is Lieutenant General Thomas Lar- 
kin (U.S. Army, Ret.). Weapons pro- 
posals are first submitted informally 
to U.S. military planners at Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers in 
Europe (SHAPE). Then the ideas 
are reviewed by the research and 
development staff of the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense and by the 
three services, A final screening is 
made by a group of prominent U.S. 
and their findings are 
passed on at the Pentagon by Charles 
S. Weaver, Director of the Office of 
Foreign Programs. 

During their first European sur- 
vey the Mutual Weapons team found 
Norway acutely conscious of the 
rapidly expanding Soviet submarine 
fleet based close to her shores. The 
Royal Norwegian Navy’s weapons 
systems 


scientists. 


were ineffective against 
modern, fast submarines; and the 
complicated systems being developed 
by England and the U.S. were too 
A rge for most of Norway’s ships. 
| The Norwegian Defense Research 
jj !tablishment, in working on the 
eg was hampered by scanty 
funds and limited test facilities. Dur- 
8 the next four years, MWDP 
grants of $301,000 were added to 
$935,000 put up by the Norwegians 
for development of a weapons sys- 
tm called the Terne, and U.S. Navy 
lest facilities at Key West, Florida, 
Were placed at the disposal of the 
Uslo scientists, 





In final tests in the summer of 


May 2, 1966 


U.S. military organization promotes defense exchanges 


1958 a small Norwegian frigate 
equipped with the Terne system lo- 
cated the “enemy” with search sonar, 
computed the range, direction and 
depth of the target and automati- 
cally fired six rocket-propelled depth 
charges set to explode when near 
the target. The Terne, now in pro- 
duction in Norway, can be mounted 
on ships as small as 500 tons, and 
can also convert small civilian craft 
to combat use. 

Italy’s defense requires year-round 
troop movements in the Alps. One 
MWDP-supported project is a port- 
able ropeway for lifting troops and 
equipment up sheer cliffs and across 
canyons, Basically like a ski lift and 
operated by hand or motor, the rope- 
way can carry 450 pounds and can 
stop at any point to lower its load. 
Another project has been dubbed a 
Mechanical Mule—a_ light 
wheel vehicle which can carry a 
1,000-pound load up 70 per cent 
grades. The rear wheels can be pulled 
in 20 inches to negotiate narrow 
trails and one of them can be locked, 
to spin the vehicle on its axis. 

The highly flexible MWDP setup 
has expanded its horizons several 
times to meet requirements of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
In 1954 General Lauris Norstad, 
commander of NATO forces, asked 
MWDP for a lightweight short-take- 
off aircraft that could operate from 
pastures and roads and be hidden 
in barns and woods. The plane was 
needed in case an enemy attack de- 
stroyed concrete runways and cut 
off air support for ground troops. 

Competitive plane-design programs 
were sponsored in France and Italy. 
Britain was given financial support 
for the development of a compact jet 
engine. As a result there is now in 
production in Turin, Italy, a Fiat 
G-91 jet plane equipped with Eng- 


three- 
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land’s Bristol Orpheus engine and a 
French-designed landing gear. The 
lightweight (12,000-pound) plane 
can take off or land in a pasture, fly 
up to 600 miles per hour and carry 
small tactical nuclear bombs. It is 
now being added to the air forces of 
West Germany, Italy, Turkey and 
Greece. 

This is the first all-_ NATO weapons 
system and an international squadron 
of NATO Lightweight Tactical 
Strike Fighters is being organized. 
In accordance with MWDP pro- 
cedures, Britain is allowing Italian, 
French and West German com- 
panies to manufacture the new en- 
gine, while Fiat has agreed to the 
manufacture of some of the complete 
planes by a West German company. 

The country involved in a new 
weapons project agrees to manu- 
facture the items and make them 
available to other Allied nations. It 
also accepts responsibility for pro- 
viding spare parts and maintenance 
personnel for the new weapons— 
items which have been enormously 
expensive to U.S. taxpayers wherever 
American weapons have been fur- 
nished overseas. 

By mid-1959 MWDP had co- 
operated with other nations on more 
than 200 projects. MWDP had paid 
36 per cent and the other nations 
64 per cent of ithe $538 million costs. 
This year the Department of De- 
fense hopes to extend MWDP to 
Australia and Japan and later to 
other nations, providing the coun- 
tries have adequate security safe- 
guards to protect the many secret 
MWDP projects. 

Says Dr. Herbert F. York, Director 
of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing for the Department of Defense, 
“The program is one of our nation’s 
best investments in the future of the 


free world.” 
©1960—Robert Cahn 
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Berlin Dialogue-II 





THE 


ORDER 


ROSSERS 


By Eric Nohara 





Last week Eric Nohara, assistant editor of Der Monat 
and a frequent commeniator on Germany, introduced 
the story of the Berlin border crossers—the Grenz- 
ganger—who move back and forth daily between the 
two sectors of their divided city. In the first article, 
Nohara described the economic situation faced by the 
100,000 Berliners who regularly travel across the Iron 
Curtain, and presented a first-hand account of one of 
the many West Berlin border crossers. Here Nohara 
gives an East Berliner—one of the 40,000 who work 
each day in the Western sector—a chance to describe 
in his own words the complicated life and intricate prob- 
lems of a Grenzganger under a Communist regime. 
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BERLIN cg 

; ASKED ME to give you some glimpses of the life « 
of an East Berlin Grenzgdnger, of someone who 
regularly crosses the frontier. Well, there isn’t too much} jj 
to tell. In the early morning I take a subway from my 
flat in East Berlin to where I work in the West. | carry | Fi 
some sandwiches for lunch because [| can’t afford to eat 
lunch in a West Berlin restaurant. In the subway station he 
I buy an East Berlin morning paper. You may wonder} op 
why I read a Communist newspaper with all its boring] | 
propaganda. In the first place, there aren’t any other} de 
papers to be had, and I have to read something during] clo 
the subway ride. And besides, you can always find at] ter 
least two or three interesting stories: an installment of] ;e 
a Traven novel, a report about a new sputnik or the} inf 
letters-to-the-editor section. con 

Before I get to work I always put the Communist} tha 
paper into my bag. Not that I have reason to be afraid. me 
In the West, policemen don’t care what paper you read.f pro 
But I happen to be a librarian and J wouldn’t want myf you 
colleagues to whisper that I read the Eastern papers} | 
regularly—it might do me some damage. mas 

And in the evening? I buy a Western evening paper inst 
which [ then read on the ride home. Sometimes J also} sai¢ 
get a pack of Western cigarettes—American blend. Oncef ly y 
the subway enters the East sector [ switch the Western} of a 
paper for the Communist one. Otherwise you can get into} T 
trouble with the border police or customs officers whof Do 
sometimes inspect the trains, The train stops only forf som 
a moment at the Eastern border station so the customs of a 
man only has just enough time to look for people with 
trunks, for elderly women with bloated pouches, or foi shy 
teddy boys wearing new jeans obviously just bought in 
the West. 

I’m used to these inspections. But every time the polic 
enter the train, I can still feel my blood pressure rise§li 
Actually, I have no reason to worry. I’ve been crossing wi 
the border every weekday for the last 12 years, and 
they haven’t asked me to open my bag more than eight 0 
10 times during that whole time. Furthermore, I have 
a border permit in my wallet indicating that I work inj th 
the West and am therefore allowed to buy Western goods} man 
and carry them with me into te East. One customs tack 
fellow always says hello to me when we meet. The first in r 
time we met he asked me to open my bag and fount§ invo 
a bar of chocolate I’d bought in the West. I was feeling do, 
brave and didn’t show him my permit. I only explaineg Sy 
that the chocolate was for my kid. He didn’t answer bul mom 
started to stare inquisitively at my new topcoat—alsif prop 
from the West. Then I thought I’d better pull out mj more 
Grenzganger permit after all. Reproachfully, he said a 
“Why are you people afraid of us?” Really, why? 
assume because we still think of any East German polit 
or customs officer as a Bolshevik. 

But I'd better not talk about the customs any mon 
because, obviously, I can’t tell you all the tricks om 
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BERLIN can use. Otherwise, I might be questioned by Western 
f the lifeff «ystoms too. Some months back, a student in the West, 
‘one whopf refugee, asked me to buy some Marxist literature for 
too much jim which, apparently, you can’t get in the West. It 
from my\ yas quite a long list: Lenin, Marx, Plekhanov, Mehring. 
t. I carry | first | was stopped by East customs. The officer asked 
rd to eat] me to open my big parcel but when he read the titles, 
iy station} he patted me on the shoulder cheerfully, saying, “That’s 
y wonder} sood. Marx for the West. It serves our cause.” 
ts boring “But when I left the elevated in the West, I was sud- 
ny other} denly stopped by a Western customs officer in plain 
g¢ during | clothes. He must have thought I was a suspicious charac- 
s find at}ter though I vehemently asserted that this was only 
llment of] reading material for a student, and that one must be 
k or the} informed on such matters too. Anyway, the books were 
confiscated. And J was pretty lucky matters were settled 
ymmunist } that wav, that my case was only considered an infringe- 
e afraid} ment of customs regulations and not a case of illegal 
you read.} propaganda. Otherwise I might have been arrested. There 
want myfyou have the cold war. 

n papers} Talking about the cold war. My wife buys fashion 
magazines in the West regularly. During one customs 
ng paper} inspection, she turned angrily to the customs officer and 
es | also} said, “But surely this isn’t political!” The officer, evident- 
nd. Oncef ly what they call a good Marxist, replied, “I don’t know 

Western} of anything unpolitical.” 

1 get intof These are some of my experiences as a Grenzgdnger. 
cers whofDo they sound exciting? I don’t think so. Aside from 
only forfsome minor details my life isn’t very different from that 
customs} of any white-collar worker in a big city, is it? 

We've learned to adapt ourselves to the conditions. I 
shy away from politics, even from political talk. It’s 
a luxury I just can’t afford. They’ll never turn me into 
a Communist over there; they’re just too dogmatic, 
prescribing what people have to think and read and 
‘listen to. As to the West, recently I got into an argument 
ingg with some of my fellow librarians about the advantages 
Wand disadvantages of owning a television set. I men- 
tioned the fact that in Berlin one can look at two pro- 
grams, one from the West and the other from the DDR 
—the official Communist abbreviation for the East Ger- 
man state. As soon as you use the term DDR you're at- 
egtacked right off. In other words you no longer believe 
The firs in reunification, You’re a defeatist, that’s all. Never get 
id foundf involved in politics at all, that’s the best thing you can 
is feelingg do, 
>xplained 








Sure reunification would be a good thing, but at the 
swer butt moment all the rhetoric about it adds up to nothing but 
oat—alsiff propaganda. I’d like people to talk less passionately and 
| out mig More rationally about things. Just take my own case as 
he said§a Grenzginger, Frankly speaking, I’m pretty well off. 
why? } I get a salary of about 500 D-marks. With all the ex- 
an polic@ change regulations, this amounts to about 1,500 East 
marks a month, That’s a lot of money. A director of one 


iny mongof the State-owned department stores doesn’t earn any 
‘icks on@g more, 


» Leada May 2, 1960 


Sometimes I’m a little ashamed about profiting per- 
sonally from the division of our country. But what can 
I do about it? Since 1948 I’ve been working at the same 
public library. When I got my job, Berlin was still one 
city. I wouldn’t want to leave a place of work I’m so 
used to. Sure, I could move to the West. Maybe I could 
even get a permit from the East authorities to take my 
furniture with me. But I own a small plot of land in 
East Germany proper and that’s something | couldn’t 
take. It’s not much: a wooden two-room summer house, 
an orchard with some 20 trees, mostly apple trees. But 
I'd be pretty unhappy if I couldn’t go there for the 
weekends. And if I tried to sell my “estate,” I’d get 
almost nothing for it, what with all the property regula- 
tions. 

I also have to think of my relatives. My mother lives 
in Dresden, and with my East Berlin identity card | can 
always take a train to visit her there. As a West Berliner 
I’d hardly ever be able to get a travel permit. I couldn’t 
ask her to come to Berlin. She’s too old. And how can 
I help her financially if I move to the West? She’d be 
very hard up if she had to live from her old-age pension 
only. My brother would be affected, too, if I went to 
the West. He works in the East German finance ministry 
and has already told me that they’d probably fire him 
if a close relative of his decided to defect. So there’s 
nothing I can do even if I wanted to. 

We GGs (Grenzgdngers) are not liked very much 
either in the East or the West. If my wife wears a pair 
of new shoes, Italian style and bought in the West, the 
other tenants in the house are envious, and say: “Natural- 
ly, she can afford it, with her husband working in the 
West.” My co-workers know photography is my hobby. 
Some time ago, I showed them a new Leica made in 
East Germany which had cost me the equivalent of 
a 150 West marks. They jeered: “Typical. He earns his 
money here but spends it over there.” On the other 
hand, however, they often ask me to get them East 
German films because they’re cheap and good quality. 


E LIVE A rather withdrawn life, my wife, my son 
Wit I. We had some old friends in the Western 
sector but we don’t meet them as often as we used to. 
They’re afraid to visit us in the East, and it doesn’t 
look nice if we go only to their places. And also our 
interests are no longer the same. Most of the time they 
talk about the new car they’re planning to buy, about 
their vacation plans, whether to go to France or Italy. 
What can I say? I’m not interested in cars and besides 
I can’t afford one. As to travel, we couldn’t get a pass- 
port to a Western country. I tried once, but it didn’t 
work, 

But we are theater fans, my wife and I, and at least 
once every two weeks we see a new play, either in the 
West or the East, wherever the best is playing—the 
West Berlin festival with Grundgens or the New York 
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City Ballet, or in East Berlin the State opera, the Moscow 
Bolshoi Theater or the Berlin Ensemble. That’s one of 
the advantages of living in a city like Berlin where 
there’s a steady flow of the best culture from both 
worlds, | guess that’s one of the few good things in 
the division. And we’re proud of owning a TV set. 
That’s my boy’s special hobby. 

Oh, yes, I almost forgot, and that’s a real problem: 
my son’s education. He’s a young Pioneer, a member of 
the East German youth organization. Originally, | didn’t 
want him to join; politics is not my cup of tea, you 
know. But what was I to do? He pleaded with me over 
and over again. All his schoolmates are members because 
of the social activities the Pioneers offer—excursions, 





1 
‘“GRENZGANGERS PICK THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS’ 
sports, etc. When he got to the right age, I tried to 
enroll him in a West Berlin grade school, but the police 
told me it was against East German law. So now he is 
getting a Communist education. In the first couple of 
years I didn’t bother to meddle with his homework, 
but now I always spend some time on it. And can you 
imagine it, I learn a lot of things I never knew before? 
Still, I suppose that schools are the same all over—in 
the East and West. Recently, however, they’ve introduced 
a thing called polytechnical education in the school and 
the kid is getting manual training in industry. That’s 
something we didn’t get in our time and it doesn’t exist 
in the West either. 

Just the other day, for instance, with my son and 
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his class, I went to a chemical plant where they produc 
plastics. The kids certainly enjoyed themselves findin: 
out how the knowledge they got in schovl could } 
applied to practical things. This type of education doesn’ 
run counter to my intentions. But the problem is the 
ideological training. Recently, my son came home 4l 
excited about his last biology lesson, The teacher had 
told him that according to the scientific theories of 
Darwin and Engels, man was a direct descendant of 
the apes. T 

I contradicted him but he wasn’t to be convinced, He 
certainly had learned the text: Human beings, he ref 4 
peated, are the product of long development from 
monocellular to multicellular creatures. I was in a real 
quandary. I’m not too conversant with biology, even} ™ 
less than my son is, I must admit. Should [ have told} 1 
him that all he learns in a Communist school is liabk§ / 
to be propaganda and therefore false? I would haveg “ 
had to prove it, in the first place, and that would havep 
meant I’d have to delve into biology again—not tof # 
speak of all the many other fields in the school curf 
riculum. 

And the result would have been an awful conflict forf & 
my son, between his loyalty to me and his loyalty tof P* 
his teacher. In the long run he would have believed me Ce 
but in that case, once he believed his teacher was talking 
nonsense, he’d lose all his natural curiosity and tum 
into a backward pupil. It took a lot of thinking but | 
believe I found a sensible solution. I told him that in 
a way his teacher was right, that human beings are in 
deed made of matter and had really evolved the way} P* 
his teacher had described it. But on one decisive point, 
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I added, the teacher was wrong. Man was not self off 
generated; he was a creation of God, and it was God ™ 
deliberate will that made human beings develop as they the 
did. That answer still leaves the door open for my the 
son to turn to religious matters and spares him the * 
conflicting loyalties. he 

In a way this Communist challenge is a quite fasci§ 
nating subject, even for someone like me who doesnif ™ 
care too much about politics. It certainly would interest§ 
me to read more about it. Unfortunately, I don’t have . 
enough time. Pe 

Actually, I don’t want to switch with anyone. As4 ™ 
Grenzgdnger I can pick the best of both worlds ani cu 
use it for a world of my own. ye; 

But in the long run, it doesn’t work out. It’s like 
living close to an active volcano that might erupt ali BS 
minute. Whatever happens on the political seesaw abot! ; 
Berlin immediately affects us Grenzgénger. If the Rus “4 
sians seal off West Berlin I’d have to make up my milf ‘; 





whether to stay in the East definitely, or move to th 
West. What we need is legalization of our status. 

So what should we hope for? Possibly Khrushche 
and Eisenhower will arrive at an agreement, but her 
in Berlin-—I really wonder. 
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Labor Leaders as Entrepreneurs 


The Enemy Within. 
By Robert F. Kennedy. 
Harper. 338 pp. $3.95 


In THE EYEs of the public, business- 
men are no longer the robber barons. 
Labor leaders have taken their place. 
This unhappy state of affairs is, of 
course, mainly due to the activities 
of such labor leaders as Dave Beck 
and James Hoffa, but it is also due 
to the work of the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in 
ihe Labor or Management Field, more 
popularly known as the McClellan 
Committee. The story of this commit- 
tee is told by its young chief counsel, 
Robert F. Kennedy, in a popularly 
written book called The Enemy 
Within. 

The story Kennedy tells is de- 
pressing. The distress caused by 
reading how some trade union 
oflicials used violence, threats, brib- 
ery and fixed elections to achieve 
their selfish goals is not lessened by 
the fact that other groups in our 
society use similar means. It just 
helps us better understand the en- 
vironment out of which corruption 
may grow. 

And corruption did grow. In great 
detail Kennedy tells the story of the 


} Teamsters Union, from the early 
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discoveries concerning Beck, which 
culminated in his successful expul- 
sion from labor leadership, through 
the frustrating, still unsuccessful, 
ght to rid the labor movement of 
Hoffa, 

A major part of the book deals 
with the committee’s investigation of 
offa and with Kennedy’s strong 
feelings about the evil influence of 
Hoffa and his associates in the 
labor movement. He then tells in far 
less detail of the important investi- 
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Assistant Professor of Industrial Relations, 
American University 


gations the committee made of the 
Bakers, Operating Engineers, Car- 
penters and other unions. He de- 
scribes only briefly (for this was all 
the attention the committee actually 
gave to this important topic) the 
corrupt actions of management and 
management consultants. 

Of interest also is Kennedy’s dis- 
cussion of how his staff worked and, 
more important, how the Senators 
worked. He is quite bitter about 
some of the Republican committee 
members. He comes close to calling 
Senator Karl E. Mundt (R-S.D.) a 
liar for denying he fed stories to the 
press that the committee was not 
willing to investigate the United 
Automobile Workers because both 
John and Robert Kennedy did not 
want to embarrass UAW President 
Walter Reuther. The author’s de- 
scription of this fiasco, and of how 
some of the Republicans attempted 
to “fix” the case against Reuther, 
should have prompted the formation 
of a Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities of Senators and 
Their Staffs. 

For example, the UAW charged 
that the Republican attorney on the 
committee, who had been placed in 
charge of the investigation of the 
Kohler strike, had picked up a UAW 
official at 11 P.M. and drove him 
around, threatening “to expose his 
alleged _ left-wing if he 
did not turn informer on Walter 
Reuther.”” When Kennedy asked the 
lawyer about this attempted black- 
mail, the lawyer denied it. The UAW 
then insisted that the man who had 
been threatened be called to the wit- 


leanings 


ness stand. Faced with this possibil- 
ity, the Republican attorney admitted 
that he had lied and that “it would 
be very difficult for him if he were 
forced to admit publicly what he 
had done.” If a labor union official 
had done this, his name would have 
been plastered all over the front 
pages. 

I would not be surprised if the 
attorney who lied did not justify his 
actions on the basis that the end, 
“setting Reuther,” justified the 
means. We all find it difficult to see 
our own unethical acts while con- 
demning others. For example, Ken- 
nedy spends a good deal of time 
discussing the trial of Hoffa for 
supposedly bribing an attorney on 
the committee’s staff. Kennedy points 
out how Hoffa made use of Joe Louis 
and others to influence the eight 
Negro jurors in his favor. What 
Kennedy does not note was that 
these eight jurors may have been 
aware that the charges against Hoffa 
developed out of a committee headed 
by a Senator from Arkansas, whose 
great concern for civil liberties and 
for the right to vote within unions 
did not appear to extend to Negroes 
in his own state. Hoffa did not par- 
ticularly need the help of Joe Louis 
in this case. 

That other groups may have been 
corrupt is no answer to the charges 
made against the corrupt elements in 
labor. Kennedy and his associates 
brought to the public’s attention 
some of the crooks in the labor move- 
ment. For this, they deserve our 
thanks, whatever the unfortunate 
effects on the rest of the labor move- 
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ment. The AFL-CIO dragged its feet 
much too long on this subject any- 
way. 

The main weakness of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee was that it ferret- 
ed out only individual crooks. It 
did not seek to discover whether 
there were any patterns in labor- 
management relations that made one 
union more liable to corruption than 
another. Are steelworkers more 
honest than teamsters, or might the 
answer not be in part the nature of 
collective bargaining in the trucking 
industry—more bludgeoning than 
bargaining? 

Or is the explanation possibly 
that some of our labor leaders have 
assumed that trade unions are in fact 
businesses and consequently should 
make a profit? Some unions, in fact. 
have left the small firms to what- 
would 
since it would cost too much to 


ever union organize them 
service these small businesses. More- 
over, those labor leaders who wanted 
to be businessmen unfortunately took 
over the morals of the industrialist 
of the 19th century rather than those 
of the wiser industrialist of the 20th 
century. 

Or perhaps the answer may be in 
the nature of the relationship of the 
worker to his job, as in longshore 
operations, or in the nature of the 
labor-management relations within a 
particular industry, as in the Car- 
penters Union, which has a long 
history of being charged with cor- 
ruption. 

The Senate has just granted 
Senator McClellan a sum of $75,000 
to continue some of the activities of 
his now-defunct special commitiee on 
a stand-by basis. Some of this money 





The Truth of the West | 


Carrington. = Reviewed by John Graves 
By Michael Straight. Adjunct Professor, Texas Christian University; § | 
Knopf. 375 pp. $4.50. Contributor, “New Yorker,” “Atlantic” F 


MICHAEL StTRAICHT’S first novel 
undertakes to bring to life for con- 
temporary readers an actual military 
operation in northern Wyoming in 
1866 which culminated that winter 
in what is known as the Fetterman 
Massacre, a battle in which 8: 
soldiers were surrounded and killed 
by Red Cloud’s Sioux. The book’s 
focus is upon Colonel Henry Car- 
rington, commanding officer of the 
short-handed battalion to which the 
slaughtered belonged. Carrington, as 
here presented, was a stiff and formal 
figure exactly of the kind the 19th 
century was prone to produce, prin- 
cipled to the verge of priggishness, 
yet such a humanitarian thinker 
that he found authority’s requisite 
A desk 
soldier during the Civil War, he was 
in this, his first fighting command, 
given the well-nigh hopeless assign- 


harshness hard to exercise. 


ment of building a fort in totally 
wild country and guarding with too 
few men a long segment of the wagon 
trail to Virginia City against the 
aroused and assembled Sioux. 
Hampered not only by his well- 
wishingness, which extended even to 
the Indians, but also by a doubt of 
his own capacity for combat leader- 
ship, Carrington proceeded with a 
caution that lit a fire of toughminded 
recalcitrance among the scarred 
veteran officers and men under him. 
Complicated by the presence of 


t 
with hard-nosed superiors farther f { 
back toward civilization. In Novem. f y 
ber when a firebrand war hero, § | 
Captain Brevet Lt. Col. William Fet. 
terman, was assigned to the battalion, f 
the rebels rallied to him. Near-mutiny f - 
resulted. In December on a hell-for- f 9 
leather foray into the Indians’ ter- F 4 
ritory, specifically forbidden by Car- f tj 
rington, Colonel Fetterman led 82 of 
his admirers into a bristling trap f 5 
from which not one emerged. Car- § F 
rington lost his command and was § A 
held responsible. 0 

Upon this innately dramatic tale Fy 
of action, told in terms of soldiers § ¢ 
who misstep and doubt and squabble f he 
and bungle as real soldiers often do, th 
Michael Straight has hung much ex- § w 
cellent detail. The characters he has § as 
reconstructed from hints in_ the th 
scrappy record are many and well B pe 
conceived: Phisterer the quiet Ger- 
man adjutant, a music-lover and af su 
reader, efficient; Margaret Carring- 
ton who awakes from a numbness of 
lost children to stand by her man: 
Brown the drunken fighting quarter: 
master; White the Old Testamental 
chaplain; O’Gara the inveterate Trish 
private; Bisbee the virulent Carring: 
ton-hater; Adair the  war-weary: 
Glover the self-defeated _ pacifistic & su 
photographer (an alter ego some f rig 
times, it seems, for Carrington him @ 
self); Fetterman. . . . Dozens. Hi § W 








picture of the big country in thos § res 
untrampled days is _ lyrical and & fre 
minutely observant. The authenticity the 
of his historical details appears to be wh 


women, ripped by conflicting pulls 
among its officers, surrounded by 


could well be used to secure the 
services of sound students of labor 





relations (and Kennedy by his own 
admission was not one) to study 
the problem of labor union corrup- 
tion and to see what facts or pat- 
terns, if any, emerge. The time for 
sensational exposure, so well de- 
scribed in Robert Kennedy’s book, 
is past; it is now time for serious 
study. 
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proud warrior savages, the battalion 
lost discipline. The fort was built, 
but the Sioux harried it and the irail 
at will. That Carrington was right 
in waiting for reinforcements and 
appropriate moments for action is 
clear, at least by this account. But 
rightness could not cope either with 
his contemptuous subordinates or 









complete. : 

The province of serious fiction ® 
poetic truth. Human truth. Huma 
truth, American flavor, is acknowl 
edged to contain a good dollop of 
a vanished physical phenomenon and 
frame of mind called the frontiet 
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lating frinze of Caucasian society 
that edged from one coast to another 
wer a period of two and a half 
centuries or so, and then was no 
more. But, passing, it left its marks 
like crisscrossed wagon-ruts or whip- 
wars across our problematical na- 
tional psyche. And because all the 
frontier’s latter stages were associated 
with our West, the very word has 
19th century Western connotations. 

This being so, it would seem that 
the record of American poetic truth 
—our serious fiction, for one thing— 
ought to have quite a bit to say about 
the 19th-century West and the fron- 
tier. Does it? 

Of facts we have a store almost too 
rich for any one man’s digestion. 
From Lewis and Clark to Teddy Blue 
Abbott, from Francis Parkman to an 
Oklahoma homesteader’s weather- 
worn widow pencilling misspelled re- 
collections and paying her savings to 
have them printed locally, we’ve had 
thousands of first-handers to tell us 
what happened. But facts, in books 
as in life, hide truths even when 
they contain them, as a pod hides 
peas. 

Of analysis, too, we have good 
supply. Working the mines of factual 
data, men like Turner and Webb 
have dug out and refined our heri- 
lage and arranged it in order be- 
fore us. There it is. And it con- 
tains truth—hard truth, philosophical 
truth, brain truth. 

Of heart truth, though, of poetry? 
How many clear good voices have 
sung the West, have preserved it 
right? 

Few. To someone who feels the 
West and loves it, many voices ring 
tesonant—factual, analytical, even 
fragmentarily poetic. But mostly 
they ring because he already likes 
what they’re singing about rather 
than because the singing is good. 
A man who feels it already, who 
has known the country while a little 
wild emptiness still existed, or seemed 
0, who has talked to its old ones 
and seen what kind of men they 
Were, who maybe grew out of them— 
sch a man is willing to read his 
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own poetry into any utterance about 
the West that isn’t purely false. 

What it amounts to is that during 
the past half-century, with the facts 
available and with the evanescent 
feel still in the air to be sniffed, to 
be rubbed between the fingers, few 
real talents have grabbed the two 
things and fused them, and truth 
perishes. Not altogether? You will 
take up your authentic Navy Model 
Colt for Wister, for Rhodes, for Andy 
Adams, for later troubadours? Some 
are worth it. But mostly their talents 
haven’t matched their honesty. Mostly 
there has been laryngitis, and a need 
that willingness supply the necessary 
poetry. Mostly real voices have not 
sung. 

Some have, however, and more 
to be coming on. Maybe 
that’s as it should be. Homer sang 
of long-past glories, sniffing the feel 
from some air somehow. It took two 
generations of rotting defeat for the 
South to spawn Faulkner. If the 
West has not had many real talents 
to interpret its whip-scars, no time 
and place for that matter ever has 
had. And a list that includes a 
Cather, a Clark and a Guthrie is 
perhaps matter for thanks. 

Carrington seeks to inscribe itself 
on that list, and probably does. 
Honesty is woven through it; it has 
no cheapness. A strong talent has 
draped its factual framework with 
scenes and descriptions and charac- 
ters whose truth at times rings like 
a bell. Though not a Westerner, 
Michael Straight has sniffed the air 
right, has felt the country, has sorted 
the facts. 

Its title is apt. It shows a time 
and a place, but mainly it shows a 
man, Henry Carrington. Truth is 
likely to be thus specific. One be- 
lieves in Carrington. In mapping his 
progress from a scared, mulish, 
formal snippiness to demoralization 
and then through rightness to the 
certainty and strength of a tragic 
hero, the author manages to endow 
him with the kind of complexity that 
belongs to real people. You can argue 
with yourself about Carrington. Well- 


seem 


drawn characters are likely to be thus 
arguable, and if in the process of 
making Carrington real the author 
sometimes lets a minor figure be- 
come grotesque, that is probably an 
inevitable, not even undesirable, re- 
sult of such focus. 

In one important way, a_ book 
like Carrington stands at a disad- 
vantage in comparison to, say, one 
of Guthrie’s. This derives from 
factuality. In The Big Sky, for ex- 
ample, Guthrie constructed a moun- 
tain-man protagonist, Boone Caudill. 
Because Guthrie had integrity, he 
could not violate any historical facts 
about that time and place, but within 
wide limits he could 
Boone, a fictional figment though a 
superb one, and the other figment- 
men around Boone, in such a way as 
to say the truths he wanted to say, 
exactly. 

The same kind of integrity held 
Michael Straight tighter 
limits; not only could he not violate 
the facts about time and place, but 
he couldn’t violate them about his 
characters either, since they were 
real. This realness gives authenticity, 
but at some expense of shapeliness 


manipulate 


within 


and force. Henry Carrington, for in- 
stance, is a tragic hero. He is pos- 
sessed of a tragic weakness akin to 
Hamlet’s—his humanitarianism, his 
thoughtfulness, his ineptitude for 
command—and it defeats him. In 
the end he is close to tragic stature. 
If the tragedy is then to scale the 
cathartic heights of terror and pity. 
though, Henry Carrington should die. 
But he can’t, because he didn’t. He 
lived on for many many years, and 
after long effort he cleared his name. 
Old, a general (Straight reports it 
beautifully), he made a speech to as- 
sembled citizens at the ruins of Fort 


Phil Kearny, his fort. But he should 


‘have died. 


That Michael Straight, working 
within these classically narrow limits, 
should nevertheless have managed to 
say his truths is tribute to his imagi- 
nation and his talent. The book has 
a quantity of virtues, but truth-saying 
is its big one. It is a rare one, too. 
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France, Troubled Ally. 
By Edgar S. Furniss Jr. 
Harper. 512 pp. $5.75. 

EpGAR FURNIss has written two 
books under one cover. The title in- 
dicates one and the subtitle, “De 
Gaulle’s Heritage and Prospects,” the 
other. A straightforward account of 
postwar French foreign policy oc- 
cupies half the book; the first 113 
pages take it up to 1954, and several 
rather breathless chapters then briefly 
summarize domestic and colonial de- 
velopments since that date, with 
special reference to their implications 
for foreign policy. On this founda- 
tion Furniss then builds another 180- 
page book on the advent and possibil- 
ities of Charles de Gaulle’s Fifth 
Republic. 

The first book is far better than 
the second. Foreign policy is the 
author’s subject and he handles it 
clearly and competently. He naturally 
concentrates on the German problem, 
describing succinctly and lucidly the 
reasons for France’s changing atti- 
tudes—from its efforts to dominate 
Germany, to attempts to absorb it in 


a united Western Europe, and then 


to close and direct collaboration 
with it. 
Occasionally the author’s style 


(and thought) lapse into barbarities 
such as: “Like immobilisme, the re- 
lation between foreign policy and 
public opinion had the further ad- 
vantage of being consistent with the 
nature of French society.” His judg- 
ments also can be disputed; | neither 
consider the French Assembly’s ma- 
jority of 55 votes against the Euro- 
pean (EDC) 


“small,” nor regard that vote as “the 


Defense Community 


zenith of immobilisme” (but rather a 
reaction against it), nor believe that 
then-Premier Pierre Mendés-France 
could have reversed it, nor do 
that it 


opinion. 


I agree misrepresented 
public (The 


popular majority for the treaty in a 


two-to-one 
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De Gaulle: Heritage and Prospects |: 
sé 
Reviewed by Philip Williams "i 
Professor of Modern History, Oxford University; «: 
Co-author, “De Gaulle’s Republic” m 
ce 

1952 poll, cited by Furniss, had victory of the Right. He intervened to 
evaporated by the 1954 poll—held discourage any alliance between the | % 
just before the Assembly’s vote— Right-wing Moderate party and the } th 
which he omits.) But differences of new Gaullist party, the Union for the } P! 
interpretation do not invalidate his | New Republic (UNR)—which, in. | © 
generally sound and useful account of __cidentally, was not formed “quickly | P4 
French foreign policy. after the May revolt,” but in Octo. | le 
The rest of the book is far less | ber—and in consequence their } 4 
satisfactory. This is regrettable, for rivalry dominated the campaign and } h@ 
much work has gone into it and much the new Assembly. By omitting the | bi 
useful information is scattered real reasons for the choice of an § 
through it. But for recent events it electoral system, and describing the } P* 
seems to rely wholly on newspaper Moderates as “clinging to the UNR } It 
sources; thus, in the long chapter on skyrocket,” Furniss misses or ob: | M 
May 1958, Furniss quotes none of scures the main points. se 
the many books available. Inaccura- On Algeria he is particularly un- § i 
cies are frequent: For instance, there _ satisfactory. An academic writer may th 
are at least six slips in the discussion legitimately deplore French torture liz 
of the Constitution. And there are and repression, but if he wishes to Fu 
three major mistakes about Mendeés- be taken seriously he should not th 
France—who fell from power in attribute it to “despair” at confront. § 4 
1955 because he tried to reach a ing “a people in arms,” with no hint fo 
settlement in Tunisia, not because that the National Liberation Front § 

he failed, who did not grant “sub- (FLN) was killing, by murder and 
stantial independence” (or any other not in battle, some 250 civilians a th 
kind) to Morocco, and who left the month, five-sixths of them Moslems. | °° 
Mollet Government in May 1956 He may well find that such special F 
after 16 weeks, not in May 1957 powers as allowing suspects in France § a 
after 16 months. to be interned are “shocking in ay of 
Some failures of explanation, country reputedly dedicated to free) 
judgment or clarity suggest complete dom”; but his judgment would carry | ™ 
misunderstanding. For example, in more weight if he had seen fit to § 
May 1958 the crucial moment came mention the cause: the ghastly war f° 
when de Gaulle, believing a military between rival Algerian nationalists wh 
descent on Paris imminent, an- which was then slaughtering Mos ) th 
nounced on the 27th (at noon, not lems in France at the rate of three § P° 
at 5 pM as Furniss says) that he a day. Furniss even claims that the @ Pu 
was forming a government, and FLN recognized the International § 
urged everyone, particularly the Red Cross Convention, while in fact. §* 

armed forces, to maintain order. of course, the Red Cross has repeat § 
Furniss says this famous warning edly protested against the FLN’s re bo 
concerned “the delicate situation in fusal even to give it a list of its 
Corsica.” prisoners, let alone access to them. ms 
Again, for the elections of the fol- The author was so impressed with 
lowing November, de Gaulle de- the draft riots of four years ago@ ° 
liberately chose the electoral system that he has discovered them to be i : 
preferred by the Left in the (vain) “recurrent.” Finally, he cites Plan: # ~ 
hope of minimizing the expected chais’ account of the Army’s dif: @™* 
Me 
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culties with student organizations to 
demonstrate the Army’s utter failure 
with French youth—omitting the 
same author’s comments, on the pre- 
vious page of the same book, con- 
cerning the complete success of the 
military in assimilating their 25 per 
cent of Communist conscripts. 

Furniss’s understandable distrust 
of the Army makes it all the stranger 
that he should swallow whole its 
propaganda against the politicians. 
General Navarre’s celebrated (and 
partly just) attack on French political 
leadership is quoted quite uncritic- 
ally, for all the world as if the Army 
had no responsibility for Dien- 
bienphu. Retreats are said to have 
been forced on the army by the 
political authorities, although in 
Indo-China the soldiers had to warn 
Mendés-France that they could hold 
out for only two more weeks, and 
in Tunisia the chief of staff advised 
the Government that political conci- 
liation was a military necessity. 
Furniss accepts the Army’s complaint 
that it was starved of funds—yet, a 
dozen pages earlier, condemns Paris 
for dissipating the nation’s resources 
on grandiose foreign policies, 

His wholesale condemnation of 
the Fourth Republic produces other 
contradictions. Mendés-France is 
commended for recognizing the in- 


' evitable, then blamed for the defeat 


of the EDC. The Fourth Republic’s 
economic policy ends in bankruptcy, 
receiving no credit for what the 
author calls later the “fundamental 
soundness of the French economy,” 
which was certainly no heritage of 
the previous regime. Popular sup- 
port for European unity “masked 
public indifference.” yet a few lines 
earlier it was a force which polit- 
icians could not ignore. 

Furniss seems to have written one 





book based on reflection and experi- 
ence, and then tacked on another, 
more topical, to which insufficient 
thought and care have been devoted. 


}1 am afraid the result will do more 
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n to be # 
»5 Plan: § 
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'o reinforce old prejudices than to 
spread new enlightenment about de 
Gaulle’s heritage and prospects. 
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Patterns of Prejudice 


White and Coloured. 
By Michael Banton. 
Rutgers University. 223 pp. $4.00 


THE NEWS FROM South Africa, 
from the Senate and from the lunch 
counters of the deep South regularly 
reminds us of the importance of the 
relationships between Negroes and 
whites in our world. There are few 
more serious challenges to the West 
than that of redefining those rela- 
tionships, and any contribution to an 
understanding of the question is 
welcome. 

The experience of the British in 
the 19th century with the problem of 
color was anomalous. As masters of 
a world-wide empire they had con- 
siderable responsibility for shaping 
the policy that controlled the lives 
of millions of black, yellow and 
brown men. Yet very few such 
people actually came to live in the 
British Isles. 

That situation generated ambigu- 
ous points of view. Benevolent, 
paternalistic attitudes developed at 
home, where the necessity for con- 
tact was slight. Away from home, 
where discrimination did appear, it 
was structured in the context of the 
imperial etiquette of conqueror and 
conquered and_ therefore easily 
justified. 

Since World War II, however, 
substantial groups of colored people 
have become residents of Britain. On 
January 1, 1959, there were well 
over 160,000, almost 100,000 of 
whom had entered between 1955 and 
1958. Furthermore, the newcomers 
were no longer middle-class students 
or upper-class visitors. They were 
in large part laborers who sought 
more or less permanent residences 
in the midst of English commercial 
and industrial cities; and they origi- 
nated mostly from the West Indies. 
They created problems not unlike, 
but more intense than, those of other 
immigrants. Yet since they were sub- 
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jects of the Commonwealth, they 
could not be excluded. 

Michael Banton has _ undertaken 
to survey the consequences of this 
migration in a study intended to 
unite theory and observation. One 
part of his book consists of a sur- 
vey of existing materials on the 
character of settlement and of inter- 
racial behavior in the commercial 
cities, universities and _ industrial 
towns. It draws together a fund of 
useful information and is, on the 
whole, well done. It demonstrates 
significant types of discrimination 
and goes a considerable way in ad- 
vancing explanations for them. 

The other part of the book con- 
sists of a more theoretical examina- 
tion of the relationship of that dis- 
crimination to prejudice. Banton 
asks whether the patterns of dis- 
crimination that actually exist are 
simply the products of the immedi- 
ate situation or whether they re- 
flect some deep underlying prejudice. 
His answer is that prejudice is not 
a necessary concomitant of dis- 
crimination, 

The weakest part of the book, it is 
based on interviews of a sample of 
300 people in the whole United 
Kingdom, and, of course, has its 
drawbacks. The sample may be rep- 
resentative of the whole country but 
attitudes throughout the country may 
not be uniform. Given the import- 
ance of class differences in England 
and also the fact that only a limited 
sector of the population has had 
contact with colored people, Banton’s 
findings may show only that those 
who do not have the occasion to dis- 
criminate do not feel prejudiced. 
Whether they have latent prejudices, 
not reflected in verbal responses, is 
another matter, and an important 
one. 
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The Well-Digested Short Story 


Best Short Stories from The Paris Review. 


E. P. Dutton. 245 pp. $4.00. 


“WHAT WE wanted to make of The 
Paris Review and what eventually it 
became,” William Styron writes in 
his introduction to the stories col- 
lected from it, “was a magazine that 
most of the other quarterlies were 
not. . . . We decided that we wanted 
the Review to become a magazine in 
which the reader, hoping to find gen- 
uinely creative work, would in some 
abundance find it—stories, poems, 
art—rather than discover there one 
forlorn and lonesome story or a 
single poem sandwiched in between 
yet another tired, 
Faulkner’s symbolic use of light and 
dark and a desperate maneuver ex- 
posing poor old Herman Melville as 
a manquée sodomist.” That the edi- 
tors’ wish continues to be fulfilled, 
Writers at Work, the most discrim- 
interviews with 
writers | have ever seen, Best Short 
Stories from The Paris Review, and 
the current issue of the magazine all 
demonstrate, : 

If you prefer a predictable stereo- 
type, neither the anthology nor the 
magazine is for you. In the entire 
anthology there isn’t a single story 
that Henry James might have written 
(and discarded), a 
Joycean echo, a single regurgitation 
of Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence, 
Kafka, Proust, Hemingway or Faulk- 
ner. I don’t mean to imply that the 
Review writers are ill-read; they have 


stale essay on 


inatingly eclectic 


single faint 


literary ancestors, some of them those 
I mention above, but they’ve digested 
them and become themselves. If one 
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needs to fit them into the over-con- 
venient slots of criticism, he can say 
that some of them are realists, natu- 
ralists, symbolists, fabulists. But 
freshly so. And it is a delight to find 
in one anthology from one magazine 
stories concerned with contemporary 
society, the human condition, and in- 
dividual depths that must be forced 
into critical slots if one is foolish 
enough to do so. 

Some of the writers are now known 
pretty well, though they weren’t when 
the Review published them. There is 
a fine realistic fable about the in- 
nocent callousness of youth and the 
terrified loss of innocence in maturity 
by Italo Calvino (whose first novel, 
The Baron in the Trees, was reviewed 
in THE New Leaver for December 
7), and a good story about the con- 
fusion of modern life, where the un- 
important individual is equally un- 
important dying and living, by An- 
toine Blondin, known in France but 
not, I think, in America. Samuel 
Beckett is represented by part of 
Molloy, his first piece of fiction to 
reach American readers. This part, 
about Molloy’s ridiculous, evocative 
shifting of his 16 stones from one 
pocket to another so he’ll never suck 
the same stone twice, is an integral 
whole that illustrates beautifully 
Beckett’s preoccupation with the in- 
determinism of life. Kerouac is rep- 
resented (and was introduced by) a 
part of On the Road, the affair with 
the Mexican girl, a tender unsenti- 
mental rhapsody that shows there was 
a time when he was not a victim of 
his own publicity. 

Evan S. Connell, whose novel The 
Bridge interested too few, has a fine 
story about a Mexican who attracts 
an audience to hear his frenetic wail- 
ing, a representation of man’s awe 
of, fascination with and fright of 


death. Patti Hill is included with a on 
good story about an elder sister who 
is dominated by a younger sister. She 
has since published The Nine Mile | Uni 
Circle, a novel I’d like now to read, } We! 
Most satisfying of all the stories by 
authors now published is Philip 
Roth’s “The Conversion of the Jews,” 
about a boy who asks amusing and \ the 
profound questions of a Rabbi who ¥@" 
has only simple dogmatic answers 
for anything. It is hilarious and seri- 
ous and can be read again and again} arti 
the freshness that} por 
makes you remember it before you} "* 


without losing 


reread, as you reread, and, I hope,f 
forever after. 

The less-known writers are nearly) are 
as good, all memorably original ex) a s 
cept for Terry Southern, whose story} °"2' 
seemed to me a too-conscious exer-p °” 
cise in sophisticated 
(where the symbolism is imposed {,\) 
rather than a natural product of the) Con 
tale told). The best of these arep the 
John Phillips’ “The Engines of Hy. pr 
geia,” a movingly realistic story of # p 
guilt-ridden domestic tyrant whos hee 
wife is dying of cancer, and Gerarlf bres 
Kornelis Van Het Reve’s fine not- be If s 
Kafkaesque fable of  senselessnes|) ‘"" 
posed against insentience. But the 
other stories by Mac Hyman, Hughes) wou 
Rudd, William Fain and Owen Dod!) war 
son are good—a word that contempo-{ hyp 
rary touters might translate into} * 
colossal—varied both in tec hniquel, ee 
and vision. | syst 

a! 


symbolism>  ¢ 





exte 


So good an anthology and so goot}) wou 
a magazine as The Paris Review fe 


should be read by all who look for 
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varieties of excellence that transcené Mt 
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DEAR EDITOR 


00K ON RUSSELL 


I wish to express my complete agreement 
with Sidney Hook’s article, “Peace and Free- 
dom” (NL, April 11). I feel that his comments 
are both morally and historically sound. As a 
former student of Russian history, both at the 
\ University of Washington and at the Columbia 
University Russian Institute, I find his fears 
well-founded. 

In line with Hook’s hope of calling “atten- 
tion to problems which many well-meaning 
people throughout the free world would rather 
not face.” I shall try to bring this article to 
the attention of my friends here at the Har- 
yard Law School where I am currently a 
student. 

While I have always found Hook’s writings 
valuable, especially those dealing with Marxism, 
articles such as the last one are especially im- 
portant to me. As a “liberal,” I am frequently 
uneasy at the position on this issue commonly 
taken by my contemporaries. The “liberals” 
seem to feel that to insist upon any safeguards 
is a mark of bad faith. The “conservatives” 
are likely to be against any efforts at reaching 
a settlement. I think that this article provides 
arguments against both extremes. 

Cambridge, Mass. FLoyp VERNON SMITH 

Sidney Hook does not mention one_ basic 
fallacy in the argument of Bertrand Russell’s 
Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare—namely, 
the assumption that surrender or destruction 
through nuclear warfare are mutually exclusive 
alternatives. 

Russell argues that previous empires have not 
been permanent; he fails to note that their 


) break-up has usually involved internal wars. 


If some group of men obtained world hegemony 
through demonstrating their readiness to de- 


rather than give up their ambition for power, 
would they not be equally ready to use nuclear 
warfare in any future internal quarrels? Ex 
hypothesi the motive of solidarity against an 
external enemy would have disappeared as a 
restriction on internal fights for power. 

Since the defeated party in a_ totalitarian 
system is usually liquidated, the men involved 
would have no personal motives against using 





Review the most extreme measures to avoid defeat. 
look forg And the type of man who rises to the top in 
ranscen(p a systems often becomes paranoid. 

, §, surrender to a totalitarian system might 
y a “wo # only remove the immediate risk of nuclear war 
m; It 5 . the expense of making nuclear war more 
, poetry : likely in the future, 
he Pari The choice actually open to mankind may be 
“il anil ra of some risk of nuclear war in the 

‘diate future with the hope of securing a 
genuine nuclear disarmament system or the 
» Leadeg May 2, 196 





Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


acceptance, through surrender, of a much 
greater risk of nuclear conflict within a Com- 
munist-ruled world. 
Washington, D.C. LINDSAY OF BIRKER 

Us long-hairs don’t often write fan letters, 
but I think it’s about time I sent one. I have 
read Sidney Hook with unfailing interest and 
profit over the years; what occasions this 
billet-doux is his most recent article. In its way 
it is stunning. 

I am especially glad Hook returned to the 
debate with Bertrand Russell, because I was 
appalled by Russell’s naiyete in responding to 
Edward Teller on television recently. I have 
long been an admirer of Russell’s non-political 
writing and thought, but his political mystifica- 
tions in the past five years simply baffle me. 

I hope Hook will follow up the point on 
“the wish to surrender”—which is quite pro- 
found insight, and deserves spelling out in 
terms of what the current lingo calls “the 
dynamics of personality structure.” 

Anyway, here is a rousing cheer to Hook for 
unfailing clarity, directness and enmity to 
hokum, however nobly phrased. 
New York City 


MEDICAL CARE 


THe New LEADER does well to call attention 
to the tragic consequences of the impact of 
aroused expectations on the inadequate social 
structure of Latin America (“Communism in 
Latin America,” Richard C. Hottelet, NL, April 
4). Could it happen here? 

To embattled liberals, whose viewpoint to- 
ward the Forand Bill is mildly expressed by 
Julius Duscha (NL, April 4), such a question 
raised must appear the ultimate in perverted 
After all, is not the issue crystal 


Leo RostEN 


arrogance. 
clear? Shall we begrudge the few pennies re- 
quired to “cure grandfather” merely to pander 
to the gargantuan anti-social selfishness of the 
“opponents of the Forand Bill”? 

Could there be any other issue? The problem 
of providing medical care to the aged is not 
simply choosing to help the “good guys” win 
their inevitable victory over the “bad guys.” 
Rather, it is a race with time, with a medical 
profession mired in traditional habits, attempt- 
ing to keep pace with an explosion of aroused 
expectations. Much that is desired can hardly 
take place, including the “cure” of grandfather, 
who will inevitably die (a gratuitous opening 
for a liberal riposte, but still true). 

Does the Forand Bill provide for that in- 
creased supply of medical and hospital services 
implied in its promise? Does a governmental 
appropriation of money automatically guarantee 
efficiency in utilization of human skills and 
material resources? Or is efficiency in this 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


field a foul idea dragged in to mask cruel in- 
What will 


population when they 


difference to unecessary suffering? 
happen to our working 
find themselves on a waiting list, unable to 
obtain hospital care required to maintain their 
productive abilities? 

The relevant and important practical ques- 
tions are legion, and surely require thoughtful 
consideration if we are to avoid irrevocable 
changes that solidly entrench inefficient and 
anti-social practices. Yet these problems are 
casually ignored by liberals wrapping them- 
selves, like Fidel 


supreme virtue justified by the purity of their 


Castro, in the mantle of 


benevolent intentions. 


Avoca, N.Y. Haroip Koretz, M. D. 


NLRB AMENDMENT 

Harry Fleischman’s article, 
Civil Rights Revolution” (NL, 
balanced and 


“Labor and the 
April 18), is a 
informative discussion of one 
aspect of our principal domestic 

I do not quarrel with his proposals for speed- 


problem. 


ing up the drive to obtain equal rights for 
minorities in unions, but I am convinced that 
further measures are necessary. 
additional, 


I favor one 
and admittedly drastic, legislative 
remedy: an amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act which would forbid the recogni- 
tion or certification as exclusive bargaining 
representative of any union that discriminates 
in the admission or representation of minority 
groups. That is the only practical way, it seems 
to me, in which unions can be compelled to 
conform to the national labor policy and to 
the constitution of the AFL-CIO. 


Los Angeles BENJAMIN AARON 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


The point made by George Kimmelman 
(“Dear Editor,” NL, March 7) that Havelock 
Ellis did not drive his wife to suicide by his 
infidelities, but that prior to any such infidelity 
the wife admitted to lesbian affairs, is essential 
to an understanding of the matter. 

All lesbians are psychopathological according 
to Dr. Clara Thompson, a psychiatrist at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hespital, Washington. Their suicide 
rate is very high, whether in marriage or in an 
unmarried state. 

In the light of the above, it was a difficult 
problem Havelock Ellis faced, and one requiring 
sympathy for him because no one, not even a 
world famous sexologist, knows the solution of 
that problem. I wonder what Robert E. Fitch, 
your reviewer, would advise? A divorce is the 
usual outcome, but many do not resort to that, 
hoping the wife’s condition will be cured, which 
in rare instances happens. If he takes mis- 
tresses, as Ellis did, he is a “fraud” and the 


villain of the piece. If he gets a divorce, he is 
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a scoundrel who breaks up a home, because 
some people regard lesbian behavior as if it 
were a bad cold. If he tells people his wife was 
he is accused of lack of dignified 
reticence and is no gentleman, because gentle- 
men do not call lesbians “lesbians,” but refer 
only to a mysterious “incompatibility.” 

The moral is that no one should marry a 
lesbian, which would have the astonishing con- 
sequence of 40 per cent of all women not being 
married and so ruining our population statistics. 
New York City BERNARD HERMAN 


‘TELL THE WEST’ 


It might be well to correct the misspelling 
of the name of the author of The Hidden 
Russia (NL, April 18). From beginning to end 
your reviewer, Norbert Muhlen, gives the name 
as “Krashnoy.” It is Krasnov, the grandson 
of the famous general and anti-Communist au- 
thor, Peter N. Krasnoy. It is important that 
the name of the author of The Hidden Russia 
be linked with that of his illustrious grand- 
father, who had done so much to inform the 
world of the hideous crimes of the 


a lesbian, 


Soviet 
regime since its inception. 

This relationship is also important because 
The Hidden Russia is the result of General 
to his grandson, spoken 
dreaded Lubianka 


Krasnov’s testament 
in the bathhouse of the 
prison in Moscow just before he was hanged. 
“If you ever come out alive from this hell,” he 
“tell the West 


without coloring, without ex- 


said to his 27-year-old grandson, 
the whole truth, 
aggerating; tell them of the suffering of our 
Russian people. Try to see, hear and remember 
everything.” 


Vew York City J. ANTHONY Marcus 
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.».OR IS THERE? 


Leukemia now gives its young vic- 
tims only months of life. But there 
# hope for those with this form of 
ancer. That hope is research. 
Research has already extended 
the lives of many leukemia pa- 
tents by months and even years. 
Research alone can find a way to 
gp this cancer of the blood-form- 
ng tissues once it has mysteri- 
pusly begun. And every day that 


onl b leukemia patient lives allows 
Pu Ls 





science one more day to find a cure 
—or even a new way to extend his 
life a little longer. 

Every year leukemia kills 2,000 
children and 10,000 adults, and 
the incidence is rising. Every year 
the American Cancer Society allo- 
cates more and more money. to 
research specifically related to leu- 
kemia. Last year, it allotted nearly 
$1,000,000 to such research, out of 
a total research expenditure of 








about $12,000,000. Much more 
money is needed this year. The 
more you contribute, the faster 
research on leukemia and other 
forms of cancer will pro- 
eress. Guard your fam- 
ily! Fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check! 
Send your contribution 
to “Cancer,” in care of 
your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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